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GAS AND WATER PIPES 


14 to 12 m, BORE, 








THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


Bon Lea Foundry, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 





Aso MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 


Guascow Orrice: 24, Gzornez Squars, 
Telegrams: 


‘Bontza, StoexToN-on-TEES,” 
‘' SPRINGBANE, GLasacew.” 


— ESTABLISHED 1830.— 


PARKER & LESTER, 


Manefacturers & Contractors. 


Te Onty Makers oF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, 





Parker’s Imperial Black Varnish, 


Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores 
for Gas and Water Works. 


WORKS: 


ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, 


LONDON. 





WOLSTON’S 


TORBAY PAINTS 


Special Quotations to Gas Companies. 


DARTMOUTH, DEVON. 

















Lanemark Coal C6, 


LIMITED. 


LANEMARK GANNEL 
AND GAS GOALS. 


Quotations and Analysis on appli- 
cation to 


LANEMARK COLLIERY, 


NEW CUMNOOK, N.B. 


Shipping Ports: All the principal 
Scotch Ports. 
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“ao” 






BURNER. 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS-LIGHT. 


ee 


Consumes 
33 cubic feet per hour. 





Gives a light of 
70 to 80 candle power. 








Brilliant Light. 








Perfectly Steady and 





Noiseless. 





Smokeless, 


Reduced Heat. 









INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT SYSTEM. 























Can be atthotind ve any Gas-Fittings. 


—o——- 






The Ordinary Burner, with 





Special Globes, is suitable for 





Lighting Private Houses, Public 





Houses, Restaurants, Shops, &c. 








Special Lamps constructed 





for Outside Lighting and Street 








Lighting; and Large Clusters 





of Lights made for Lighting 





Halls and large Areas from 








one centre. 





THE TRIUMPH OF GAS OVER ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Taking Gas at 8s. per 1000 cubic feet and Electric Light at 8d. per Board of Trade unit, the “‘C” Burner will 
produce an equal amount of light at One-eighth the cost of Electric Light. This cannot be disproved. 


Substantial and Pushing Sole Agents wanted in each Town using Gas. 
For Terms and Particulars, apply to the Manager of 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, Ltd., 


14, PALMER STREET, 


Near St. 





WESTMIN STER, LONDON. 


James’s Park Station. 
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SAWER AND PURVES, 


LATE 


FLETCHER AND MURPHY, 
GARRATT STREET WORKS, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED CONSUMERS’ WET GAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON CASES, 
THE UNYWYWARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER, 


AND 


IMPROYVYED DRY GAS-METERS. 


SPECIALITY: PATENT CASH PREPAYMENT METERS. 


JOHN BROTHERTON, Limited 


IMPERIAL TUBE WORKS, 
WoLvVvERHAWPTON. 


WAS YA YAS YAS YAS YAd YAd Yd TAA Y4Ad TWAAd 4nd lend lad lad 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS FOR GAS, WATER, 
STEAM, AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES. 


Also of IRON and STEEL CYLINDERS for the conveyance of 
COMPRESSED GAS. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


GAS-WORKS COAL SUPPLY, 


GAYVIN PAUL & SONS, 


Colliery Owners, 
EDINBURGH, 


Are prepared to give prompt delivery in England (or elsewhere) by Rail 
or Sea of 


ROSEWELL BOGHEAD CANNEL. 


This is a first-class Scotch Cannel, from which the following results 
have been obtained :— 














Gas per Ton Illuminating Power 
in Cubic Feet. in Standard Candles. 


From LABORATORY TEST ...... 13,215 1 37°56 
» PRACTICAL WORKING ..... 13,044 ve 34'64 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


Late LAIDLAW, SONS, & CAINE, Limited, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “GASOMETER GLASGOW.” G L A 3 G O W. 








GAS APPARATUS OIL PLANT 
GF EVERY AND CHEMICAL 
DESCRIPTION. APPARATUS. 
RETORTS, 
CONDENSERS BRIDGES, 
SCRUBBERS, GIRDERS 
PURIFIERS, WHARVES, can 
Ft, 
GASHOLDERS tea ee: 
AND 
TANKS. — 
sitiaa EVERY STYLE. 
~ EXHAUSTERS, — 
STEAM BOILERS PIPES, VALVES, 
AND 
FITTINGS, CONNECTIONS, 





London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 
York Street Works, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E., 


MAKERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED FORM OF 


GAS F XHAUSTING MACHINERY. 


BEALE’S PATENT—ALLEN’S COMBINED SYSTEM. 


gl 
Ze 

















= 





Pair of Non-Oscillating Exhausters, passing 200,000 Cubic Feet of Gas per Hour. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO.,Lro., BIRMINGHAM. 
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OVER 500 GASHOLDERS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED AND ERECTED, 
INCLUDING THOSE SUPPLIED TO THE FOLLOWING GAS COMPANIES AND CORPORATIONS: 
BATH. BOLTON. BRISTOL. CHELTENHAM. LEAMINGTON, PRESTON. SHEFFIELD. 
BELFAST. BOMBAY. BRISBANE. HARTLEPOOL. LIVERPOOL. READING. STOCKHOLM. 
BECKTON. BRADFORD. CARDIFF. LEEDS. NOTTINGHAM. RIO GRANDE. SYDNEY. 
BIRMINGHAM. BRIGHTON. COVENTRY. LEICESTER. OLDHAM. SOUTH METRON. VIENNA. 





BAS COAL, REAL ow SILKSTONE GAS COAL, 


_ Address THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
Near BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Limite. 


a Pe 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


poster ee — CONDENSERS, CENTRE- VALVES 


Internal or External And Retort-House Appliances SCRUBBERS, & WASHERS, for working Purifiers. 


D LI PUMPS, 
SCREWS, of all Sizes, stent tienlanen, TAR AN QUOR PUMPS, &o, 


GASHOLDERS, Iron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates 
Gasholder Tanks, and Tools, &c, 


D9 Cas 
| YY, SY id p Ar ( i | 
ip aa Ge fo Balflloe , | hee 
= ‘ Soe = a ee ed 


PURIFIERS with Planed Joints, 


HAND and HYDRAULIC LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS and SPECIALS, 
WoonD GRIDS. 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND kee ai 
Pig Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 
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“ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.’ L. W. LEEDS’ PATENT 


GAS & WATER FLOOR: 4 STOVES, 








WORK 

J.& H. ROBUS, “ 

ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, BEWARE None Genuine 

20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, EC., unless branded 

furnish Plans, Estimates, and Specifications for OF 
SINKING BOREHOLES and WELLS; “L. W. LEEDS’ 
Erecting RESERVOIRS, FILTER-BEDS, and IMITATIONS 
GASHOLDER TANKS; and EVERY RE- : PATENTS.” 


QUISITE for GAS and WATER WORKS, 


INCLUDING 


M A l N LA Yl N G init BROS, nae m ied ad «Gem: 


EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1756. 




















(LONDON OFFICE OF L. W. LEEDS.) 


Ses Sep MNBERT BROS. WALSALL, 


MANUFACTURER 

WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS ie GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 

Nee BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &c., AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 

And Fittings anit Accessories. LONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., Short Street, LAMBETH. 


HUTCHINSON BROS. 


GAS ENGINEERS, &c. 
7 SPECIALITY. 


LEAD WORK FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANTS, 


BEST QUALITY {OF MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


SATURATORS, all Lead, or Strong Sheet Lead, in Wood Casing. 


ACID TANKS, ELEVATORS, AND COCKS. LIQUOR AND LIME PUMPS OR INJECTORS. 
Liquor-Cocks, Gauge Fittings, and Safety-Valves in Cast Iron. 














HYDROMETERS, TEST-JARS (GLASS OR LEAD), COPPER SCOOPS, &c., &e. 


- IMPROVED LEAD-BURNING APPARATUS. 


LEAD BURNERS SENT OUT TO REPAIRS. 


mr FALCON WORKS, BARNSLEY. 


““apeuees - BURNING APPARATUS. Telegre ‘““HUTCHINSON B ROS, BARNSLEY, 


WENHAM LAMPS 


With Recent Improvements. 

















PRICES 








FROM 
STILL THE | CHEAPEST ! 
BEST MOST 
REGENERATIVE ORNAMENTAL 
LAMP. AND RELIABLE! | 











THE WENHAM COMPANY, ‘LTD. “UPEER. GLE LONDON, W. 
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HEATHOOTE GAS COAL. 


RICH IN ILLUMINATING POWER AND YIELD OF GAS. 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE IN WEIGHT AND QUALITY OF COKE, 
MAINTAINS A HIGH STANDARD IN RESIDUALS. 


THE GRASSMOOR Co., Lo. CHESTERFIELD, 




















N SON 


MAKERS OF 
















ERECTED AT EAST GREENWICH FOR THE 
South Metropolitan Gas Company 
















OF : ITHAS SIX LIFTS 30 FT r60,QUEEN 
GAS PLANT DEEP EACH AND IS ICTORIA St. 
OF EVERY / te aT .\\ yy TELEGRAPHIC 
DESCRIPTION NM Ik \_\ @' GAS.LEEDS. 
ROOFS PURIFIERS &c.ALSO GASHOLDERS OF ANY SIZE 


ERECTEDsCOMPLETED WITHIN [2 MONTHS AND AT THETIME SPECIFIED 








aS RE ST ROTRN STE 
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TANGY ES’ 


REVISED STEEL BOILERS. 








LANCASHIRE | BOILER. 6 Sizes—30 to 55 Horse’ Power. 
MADE OF BEST MILD STEEL PLATES, BY SPECIAL MACHINERY, 
IN THE 
Lancashire, Cornish, Vertical, Colonial, and Semi-Portable types. Maximum working pressures varying from 70 to 
160 lbs. per square inch, according to type. 


TANGYES LIMITED, cornwaLt workts, BIRMINGHAM. 


AND LONDON, NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, JOHANNESBURG, BILBAO, ROTTERDAM, AND CALCUTTA. fs 


“YEADON” | 
REVOLVING GAS-RETORTS 


(YEADON AND ADGIE’S PATENTS) 


POSSESS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES OVER ALL OTHERS :— 


Occupy only one-fourth the space of ordinary Carbonizing Plant. 
2 Continuous Automatic process; Gas produced in 123 minutes. 
3. Produce 25 per cent. more Gas per Ton of Coal carbonized. 
4. Richer Gas of 15 per cent. additional Illuminating Power. 
5. Utilize the smallest size, therefore the lowest price, Coal. 
6. Proportionate increase from large Coal when broken as for Stoking-Machines. 
7 
8 
9 








- Enrichment of Gas by Cannel Coal, Oils, &c., rendered unnecessary. 
- No deposit of Carbon in Retorts, or choked Ascension-Pipes. 
- Fogs conquered by the production of Gaslight on five hours’ notice. 
10. 25 per cent. of Lime saved in the process of Purification. 
11. Retorts can be used for Revivifying Spent Lime in 20 minutes. 
12. Revivify Spent Oxide for the recovery of Sulphur Compounds. 
13. Sunday Ordinary Labour and Nightwork reduced 75 per cent. 
14, Overwork and Overtime abolished; also Casual and Foreign Labour. 


For Articles on and descriptive of the above Apparatus, see Journal of Gas Lighting for Dec. 18, 1892; March 7, 
April 25, May 2, and May 16, 1898. Also, the Gas World, Jan. 21 and May 6, 1898. 





FULL PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES GIVEN BY 


THE YEADON GAS-RETORT SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 


4, ALBION PLACE, LEEDS; 
Or their Sole Representatives: D. M. NELSON & SONS, 68, Bath Street, GLASGOW. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT. & CHANDLER Lo, 


Patentees of the 


Patent STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER, 


@=e 465 of these Machines (capable of dealing with 440,807,000 cubic 











feet of Gas daily) have been supplied, which fact is given as evidence of this 
apparatus being the Most Efficient of any in the Market for the extraction of 
Ammonia, Carbonic Acid, and Sulphuretted Hydrogen from Coal Gas. 


2 














View of SIX PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS, erected at the Beckton Station of The 

Gaslight and Coke Company (the Engines driving same being under Galvanized Iron Covers). This 

Company has 2'7 of these Machines in use; and they are also in operation at a great number of Gas 
and other Works in this Country and abroad. 


Address : 3 & 4, Palace Chambers, Bridge St., Westminster, S.W. 


SAML, CUTLER & SONS, Mitwatt, Lonoon, 

















NEARLY. 


Lt 4 





§ MILLION 


an 


WI ee 


aera was 


CUBIC FEET 





Three-Lift Gasholder, 247 Ft. Diameter, 55 Ft. deep each Lift, 
Green for The Gaslight and Coke Company. 
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W. & B. COWAN’S PRESSORE-GAUGES. 
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PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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When Ordering, Please Quote Number. 





WwW. & BB. COWAN,. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 


“DISC EDINBURGH.” 


Special Code furnished on application. 


“DISC MANCHESTER.” 


“DISC LONDON.” 





Telegraphic Code, used, A B.C. 4th Edition. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1844) QOREGINAL MA HERS. ESTABLISHED 1844.) 
NEW YORK, 1853. PARIS, 1885. LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1863. PARIS, 1867. 


SED 





LONDON, 1851. 


EN 



















ist. —Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters. 
2nd.—Are suitable for all Climates, whether hot or cold. 
8rd.—Incur no loss of Gas by Evaporation. 

4th.—Cannot become fixed by Frost, however severe, 
5th.—Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas. 
6th. —Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights. 
7th. —May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights. 


8th.—Cannot be tampered with without visibly damaging the 
outer case. 
9th.—Will last much longer than Wet Meters. 


10th. —Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet 
or Water Meters do. 


Are upheld for five years without charge. 





Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 6725. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO.. 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.c. 
BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS; MANCHESTER: 
62, VICTORIA STREET. | 3, BRIDGE ROW, DERITEND. | BOAR LANE CHAMBERS, | 97, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 


4, BASINGHALL STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” 
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PARKINSON'S 


hl mo 


EQUILIBRIUM 
GOVERNORS 


A very large number are now at work; and all 
Engineers who have adopted them speak in 
unqualified terms of their great efficiency. 




















COUNTERBALANCE or AIR VESSEL, 
as desired. 


TWO, FOUR, or SIX COLUMNS and GIRDERS. 
WEIGHTS or WATER PRESSURE. 





PPPPPAPLAEX 








, Cottage Lane Works, City { ell Barn Road Works 10, Mawson’s Chambers, 

Hl Road, ” Deansgate, 

} Lzon Don ./BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
% Telegraphic Address: “Index.” | Telegraphic Address: “ Gas-Meters.”| Telegraphic Address: “ Precision.” 

[See also Advt., p. 744. 
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The Proper Way to Regulate Coal Prices. 
Nortuinc further of any importance has transpired respect- 
ing the prospects of the projected Coal Trust; but the 
public will be curious to learn how Sir George Elliot and 
his associates fare in their attempt to consolidate the 
interests of the three parties to the trade—the colliery pro- 
prietors, the miners, and last, but not least, the consumers. 
Mr, George Livesey has indicated the chief objection to 





the scheme as propounded ; and this is precisely the point 
in regard to which the plan differs from the sliding scale 
as applied to Gas Companies. Sir George Elliot has 
appealed to the example of the sliding scale in the gas 
industry as constituting ample justification for his own 
proceedings; but the parallel sought to be established 
between the two systems of regulation is not exact. He 
appears to have overlooked the essential principle of 
the gas supply sliding scale, which consists in making 
it advantageous to the manufacturers of gas to sell 
it as cheaply as possible, by permitting them to increase 
their dividends whenever they have been in a position to 
reduce their selling price below the standard at which 
their undertaking may be deemed to be able to do a fairly 
profitable trade. If something similar could be applied 
to the coal-mining industry, the chief objection to a Trust 
would disappear. The cardinal principle of a producers’ 
Trust, or Syndicate, after the American model, is the 
maintenance of selling prices at a paying standard. ‘There 
is no inducement to lower this except outside competition, 
which it is the aim of those who constitute the Trust to 
prevent. The great recommendation of the gas sliding 
scale is that it preserves, and even accentuates in the case 
of the business so protected, the same inducement to 
cheapen production that operates by the agency of com- 
petition in a perfectly open market. It is a concrete 
expression, so to speak, of a law of industrial economy 
that is only understood by traders of the clearest and 
most advanced views. The short-sighted merchant sees 
no farther than the infantile maxim which makes success- 
ful trading consist in ‘‘ buying cheap and selling dear.”’ 
It is a great step from this perception to the converse 
proposition, that the most profitable trading is that which 
sells as cheaply as possible. 

In the infancy of commerce, it was the custom for 
people who had things to sell to put the price up to the 
extreme limit which other people could be persuaded to 
pay for them. The'natural consequence of this practice 
was that nobody bought anything more than was abso- 
lutely needed, and that trade was limited to the smallest 
possible demand and supply. When it dawned upon 
merchants that the better way was to put things upon 
the market at the lowest practicable price, irrespective 
of what purchasers might be supposed to be willing to pay 
for them, and so tocreate an enlarged demand, the horizon 
of trade was widened immeasurably. This is what the 
sliding scale does for the gas industry ; and it is to be re- 
gretted thatthe truth of the principle is so little understood 
even in some gas undertakings now working under this 
enlightened regulation. Outside sliding-scale Companies, 
it is hardly understood at all. One still hears members of 
Local Authorities having the control of gas supply assert 
that gas at such and such a price is ‘“‘ cheap enough.” 
The men who talk like this are still in the dark ages, and 
they certainly cannot logically attack Sir George Elliot 
for proposing as a fixed price for coal some figure which 
he is also persuaded is ‘*cheap enough.” ‘The point is 
that a commodity is never cheap enough so long as it is 
possible to produce it still more cheaply. A retail grocer 
could with equal force assert that tea at 2s. 6d. a pound 
is cheap enough; and he might, perhaps, support the 
declaration by demonstrating that he can with difficulty 
make the trade pay at the price. Then comes along another 
dealer who offers tea at 2s. a pound, and makes a fortune 
out of it. It is the volume of commerce, rather than the 
high profits of a select trade, that pays in the long run. 
This principle is nowhere more pointedly expressed than 
in the sliding scale of British gas undertakings ; and it is 
upon the selfsame principle, and on no other, that a 
universally acceptable combination of interests in such 
an industry as that of coal production must be based. It 
has been objected that those who are willing to see the 
coal trade syndicated, provided this can be done in a 
proper manner, ought to take the further step of agreeing 
to the nationalization of the whole coal industry. This 
does not follow, however, because, apart altogether 
from the comparative inefficiency of Government control 
of an industry, as contrasted with the operation of private 
interest, as soon as Government took hold of the coal 
trade, the assumed interest of the taxpayers would come 
to the front, as that of the ratepayers does when gas 
supply is municipalized ; and the old fallacy of “ cheap 
‘‘ enough” would check further reductions of price below 
an arbitrarily assumed standard. 
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A “New and Novel” Gas Process at Chicago. 

For an example of the manner in which the business of 
gas supply is worked in the United States, one could hardly 
do better than trace the history of the gas undertakings 
of Chicago. It would be impossible to do this in a single 
article inthe JourRNAL, to say nothing of a single paragraph 
in the editorial columns. Indeed, it may well be doubted if 
any living man could say off-hand how many ‘ combines,” 
‘‘ raids,” and ‘‘deals”’ have gone to make the Chicago gas 
business what it is; and nobody knows what the prevail- 
ing American custom in this regard has cost the Chicago 
people. The story is not finished, moreover; for yet 
another speculation of the usual kind is afoot. It is the 
necessary consequence of American gas-works “ deals”’ to 
reproduce their species; and the more Gas Companies 
there are in a particular district, the more applications 
there are for ‘franchises.’’ So in Chicago, as if there 
were not already more than enough of these Companies, 
seldom does a year pass without another one being foisted 
upon the district. The latest is described in Chicago 
newspapers that have just come to hand as a venture of 
the Rew interest. Mr. H. C. Rewisa veteran “ gas man,” 
who in his mature age has produced a process which 
claims, of course, to be the ‘ biggest thing on earth.” It 
is a sort of hybrid between the retort and cupola systems, 
and employs bituminous coal and the crudest of crude 
oil; and if the results it gives are only about half as 
good as the glowing fancy of the inventor pictures them, 
it is only a question of time for Mr. Rew to possess the 
earth—in the way of gas engineering. Armed with his 
wonderful process, Mr. Rew and his friends have boldly 
attacked the Chicago Board of Aldermen with an offer 
to sell 24-candle gas for 80c. per 1000 cubic feet—the 
standard price in the city, as settled by the ‘‘ Trust” 
which represents the existing gas interests, being $1°20. 
Moreover, they promise to have plant capable of pro- 
ducing 10 million cubic feet of gas (per day) ready in 
30 days, to pay the city $10,000,000 for their franchise, to 
make the existing Mayor of Chicago President of the 
Board, and to allow one or more Directors of the under- 
taking to be nominated by the City. The Company will 
bind themselves never to charge more than the stated 
price for their gas; and they promise to reduce the rate 
until a “fuel basis” is reached whereby the gas will be 
cheaper than coal, and the smoke nuisance, which is a 
reproach of the city, will disappear. A local newspaper 
(of course perfectly disinterested) thinks the above “a fair 
‘‘ proposition, that should meet the approval of every 
‘alderman.’ We venture to submit, with all deference, 
that the terms offered are not good enough. Seeing that, 
according to the same weighty authority, the Rew method 
of gas making “‘ provides for the complete combustion of 
** the primary products within the apparatus while heating 
‘‘ up, and perfect chemical changes while making gas, 
‘‘ thereby requiring less fuel and not only greatly cheapen- 
‘‘ing the cost of gas but also greatly improving it in 
“‘ quality,” bearing in mind also that the Rew gas is 
credited with other advantages both “entirely novel and 
“ new,” andas being a “ most decided and radical improve- 
‘*ment over every other process and apparatus in the 
** market,” the least its proprietors could do, in order to 
secure the favour of the Chicago people, would be to wipe 
out the loss upon their Exhibition. 


A Gas-Meter Libel. 
PropaBiy there has never been such a time of feverish 
energy in the cheap periodical trade as now. Throughout 
the United Kingdom, the principal newspapers hold their 
own; and well-established and _ intelligently conducted 
magazines, specialist journals, and reviews keep their 
regular readers. But besides these there is a wonderful 
growth of catchpenny publications that appear chiefly 
weekly, and respecting most of which it may truly be said 
that they serve no useful purpose, and are not missed when 
they die, which happens very frequently. Few of these 
mushroom periodicals are bought to read. They are 
insurance policies, “lucky bags,’ or what not. Some 
of them, however, do aim at being purchased for their 
matter; and with the conductors of these the composi- 
tion of the ‘contents bill,” which is to catch the eye, 
whet the curiosity, and conjure the penny out of the 
pocket of the casual loiterer by bookstalls, is a serious 
care. A week or two ago, one of the most respectable 
of the weekly pennyworths came out with a flaring pro- 





clamation that it contained the sure way of preventing 
‘*‘ gas-meter frauds.” How many gas consumers who 
would not otherwise have spent a penny upon this pro- 
duction of the teeming nineteenth century press—the 
glory of the age—were caught by this lure, cannot be 
guessed; but those who bought the paper with the ex- 
pectation of finding in it some damning revelation of the 
iniquities of gas-meters must have been wofully disap- 
pointed, for there was nothing more in its pages relating to 
the subject than a particularly tame description of the gas- 
meter index and the way in whichit is read. We protest, 
however, against the gratuitous conjunction of the words 
‘meter’ and “ fraud” in a paper, without any endeavour 
being made to show that the connection is warranted. The 
‘‘ harmless, necessary ” gas-meter is considered fair game 
for the newspaper witling; but if these instruments were 
guilty of misrepresentation in the manner of the drafters 
of the contents bills of catchpenny journals, they would 
soon be hurried to the scrap-heap. 
The Coal War—Nearing the End. 

Tue meeting of the two parties to the coal war, with the 
six Mayors, as discussed in last week’s issue, was duly 
held at Sheffield ; and the outcome will be found recorded 
elsewhere. It is satisfactory to know that the absurdity 
of a revision of contract prices to meet the demands of 
the men, so eagerly approved of in advance by the stern 
economists of the Daily News, did not find a place in the 
programme of the civic authorities who played the part of 
amici curi@ onthis occasion. The behaviour of the Mayors 
was beyond all praise for prudence. Having brought the 
coalowners and the men together under one roof, they 
stood aside, and let these two parties talk over their 
differences in private, until they admitted that there was 
no chance of their coming to an agreement. ‘Then they 
made their suggestion, which was practically to the effect 
that the men should go back to work at the old rate of 
wages for six weeks, when a reduction of 1o per cent. on 
the 4o per cent. advance since 1887 should be made, and 
the future regulation of wages by selling prices should be 
settled. The proposal was, as a matter of course, im- 
mediately rejected by both parties; and it has been 
equally, also as a matter of course, acted upon since in 
different parts of the country, where mines have been re- 
opened at the old rates of wages with more or less refer- 
ence to the possibility of the question being raised again at 
Christmas or thereabouts. The effect of even this partial 
resumption of work at the pits has been most marked; 
retail prices of coal having fallen everywhere “‘ by lumps,” 
as the disgusted merchants would say. For a serious dis- 
turbance of the coal trade, such as has been in evidence 
throughout the Midlands and the southern parts of the 
kingdom during the last two months, does not really 
benefit in the long run even those middlemen who appear 
to profit most by the advanced prices. If they happen to 
have at the commencement a large stock, bought at a 
normal cost, which they are afterwards enabled to dispose 
of at famine prices, they are compelled to go on buying 
at advanced rates in order to keep a supply for their 
customers ; and at the last, when the collapse comes, they 
are quite likely to be caught with a quantity of coal that 
has cost them dear, and can only be disposed of at a loss. 
The Daily Chronicle and some other popular prints have 
cherished the notion that the lock-out has been the work 
of the wicked coalowners, who, it is alleged, united to 
demand an utterly impossible reduction of wages with the 
deliberate intention of forcing their men to suspend pro- 
duction, in order that they might dispose of their encum- 
bering stocks at a great advantage. ‘This end having been 
attained, it is imagined that there will now be no obstacle 
to the general resumption of work on the old terms— 
this being all for which the men have been standing out. 
If the masters had any such nefarious object in view, 
their turpitude in forcing the lock-out could hardly be 
denounced in too strong language. Happily for their 
credit for the possession of common humanity, to say 
nothing of common sense, the figures contributed on the 
masters’ behalf to the statement of the case for a reduction 
of wages stand for reference, and have never been attacked 
by those who refuse to accept the conclusion at which 
they point. Moreover, it was only after the contract 
prices for coals had been settled for the year that the 
employers formulated their s/timatum. Nothing that has 
since occurred can alter these conditions of the trade, 
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While the lock-out and strike have endured, the coal- 
ownershave been absolved from filling their contracts, 
and have sold at a profit their stocks and the sweepings of 
their pitches. With the resumpticn of work, however, the 
terms of overdue contracts resume sway; and it is these 
that must control the issue in the long run. The country 
is heartily sick and weary of the whole affair ; and nobody 
will be too curious to inquire precisely how much each 
side has gained by fighting, so long as work is resumed 
as generally and as speedily as possible. 
Courts of Arbitration and Law Conrts. 

AN interesting paper on ‘Chambers of Arbitration” was 
read at the recent meeting in Manchester of the Incor- 
porated Law Society, by Mr. Herbert Bentwitch, one of 
the Legal Arbitrators appointed by the London Chamber 
of Arbitration. We noticed and commented upon this 
experiment in the direction of procuring the cheap and 
expeditious settlement of commercial disputes at the time 
of its inauguration; and we have waited with some little 
curiosity to learn how the plan works in practice. There 
have been disquieting rumours pointing to something very 
like failure of the system, owing to the slowness of parties 
to take advantage of the new substitute for litigation ; and 
it is interesting to hear what people intimately connected 
with the Chamber have to say about its proceedings. Mr. 
Bentwitch, speaking as a member of the legal profession, 
endorses the observations of Professor Nicholson at the 
British Association meeting, and admits that ‘* our Courts 
‘“‘ of Law, as at present constituted, do not afford to the 
‘‘ suitor the redress to which he is entitled, with the same 
‘“‘ expedition which he is entitled to expect.” Mr. Bent- 
witch goes on to argue that it is the duty of lawyers to 
follow the wishes of men of business in the matter of 
seeking means for the speedy and expeditious settlement 
of their disputes, with the object of rendering more certain 
the administration of justice by the improvised tribunals 
to which the commercial community shows a growing 
tendency to repair, and which might easily go wrong 
without the guidance of trained and experienced practi- 
tioners. He proceeds further to claim that such tribunals, 
with daily sittings, with no long vacation, with right of 
audience at every stage of the proceedings, and with that 
privacy which is so material a consideration in the large 
class of cases where the issue is prosaically simple, and 
nobody wants to attract public notice, are the very tribunals 
for solicitors. The author then gave an account of the 
methods of the London Chamber of Arbitration, and, on 
the crucial question of its success, he remarked cautiously 
that ‘‘the time which has elapsed since the inauguration 
“of the Chamber has been too short to judge of its 
‘‘ probable popularity and ultimate success.”’ In the dis- 
cussion which foliowed the reading of the paper, Mr. 
I*. K. Munton, :a member of the Council of the Society, 
and also of the London Chamber of Commerce, expressed 
the sentiment which doubtless animates the profession 
generally by saying that, while members of the Society 
might fairly recognize the Chamber of Arbitration by not 
dissuading clients from permitting such arbitration clauses 
from being inserted in contracts if they are so minded, 
“they could not with any propriety identify themselves 
*‘ with a proposition to remove their clients’ disputes from 
“the ordinary tribunals of the country.” Mr. Blythe 
also remarked that the paper rather suggested a policy 
of despair, because the author contended that the Law 
Courts were unable to do the duty which they owe to the 
country. This was admitted. But the argument in 
defence appeared to be that the Courts are, after all is 
said, merely agencies for doing certain work for the com- 
munity at large; and when these have lost the favour or 
the confidence of the people, the remedy rests with them. 
Curiously enough, a paper was read before the same 
meeting bearing the suggestive title ‘* Legal Fictions,” in 
which the author put the question whether the legal pro- 
fession has really advanced in honesty of purpose and 
desire to act justly and with integrity. The answer to 
this inquiry is the Court of Arbitration. 
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British Colonial Coal and Petroleum at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion.—According to the list of awards made at the Chicago 
Exhibition, New South Wales received twenty for bituminous 
coal and petroleum cannel coal; Nova Scotia one, for a collec- 
tive exhibit of coal; Canada three, for a collective exhibit of 
coal, for bituminous sand, and for mineral tar; and British 
Columbia two, for bituminous coal. 








ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 
GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 





(For Stock and Share List, see p. 734.) 
Acain the Stock Exchange has passed through a quiet and 
uneventful week. Business in general has been much re- 
stricted; and the disposition to remain inactive and await some 
further manifestation as to how the future is likely to shape, was 
pretty well as strong as ever. Prices have not made any con- 
siderable change, and, for the most part, were firm. Signs that 
the protracted coal strike was at last coming within measur- 


able view of its termination, and that work and traffic would 
be resumed in the near future, had a beneficial effect wherever 
the wide-spreading influence of the disastrous stoppage has 
been felt. Various incidents also favourably affected the 
Foreign Market. But the removal of one great depressing 
factor—the American silver bugbear—has failed to make the 
anticipated progress, and that has been the darkest spot in 
the week. The fortnightly settlement was a light one, and pro- 
duced no difficulties. The Money Market is dull; the supply 
being in excess of the demand. In the Gas Market, business 
has been extraordinarily quiet; the volume of transactions 
being most meagre, even when all due allowances are made. 
However, notwithstanding its inactivity, the market has been 
remarkably firm; and a large number of issues have advanced 
in price, while only one has retrograded. The chief feature 
is the large upward stride taken by Gaslight debenture 
stocks, which have attained a position far in advance of any 
point previously reached. Indeed, the 4 per cent. debenture 
stock is now pretty well abreast of Water debenture stocks, 
which always used to have marked precedence. Reverting to 
the general list, Gaslight ‘‘A” has checked its fall, and also 
made some show of a slight recovery; the later prices being 
rather better than the earlier. The preference and limited 
issues were very firm; and all, except the very small issues, 
advanced their quotations. Transactions in South Metro- 
politans were moderate, and not remarkable. Commercials 
were hardly touched; but they showed a nice rise on ex div. 
adjustment. The Suburban and Provincial list participated in 
the general strength; Brentfords making a moderate advance. 
Continentals moved irregularly; for, while Imperial continued 
depressed, European improved. In South Americans, the 
promising report of San Paulo, coupled with the dividend, sent 
the quotation up. Melbourne debentures responded to the better 
tone of local affairs by a rise of t in the scale. The Water 
Companies showed their usual quietude ; but most of them made 
further improvement in value. 

The daily operations were: The Gas Market opened quietly, 
and business was very slack all day. Brentford old rose 2; 
ditto new, 1; and European, 3. Tuesday’s dealings were slight. 
Melbourne advanced 1; but Imperial Continental receded 2. 
In Water, New River rose 2; and East London, Grand Junc- 
tion, and Southwark, 1 each. Wednesday was still quieter ; 
and the only move was a gain of } by San Paulo. On Thurs- 
day, there were not half-a-dozen transactions recorded. Grand 
Junction rose 1. On Friday, Gaslight secured issues advanced 
all round, as shown in the list on p. 734. In Water, Chelsea 
and Southwark ordinary went up 1 each; and ditto ‘“ D,” 3. 
On Saturday, the advances already score d were well kept up ; 
but no further move was made. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 





The City of London Electric Lighting Company and the Commissioners of 
Sewers—Electrical Prophets—Danger no Object in Electrical Power 
Schemes—A Comparison of Gas and Electric Light at Chicago. 


It is an unfortunate circumstance for the City of London Elec- 
tric Lighting Company that they should have tried to over- 
reach the City Commissioners of Sewers by laying down 
telephone tubes in conjunction with the conduits for their 


electric light wires. It was a piece of sharp practice which 
doubtless seemed to the Company a clever bit of business; and 
it is easy to understand how the Directors excused themselves 
for becoming parties to a device originated by their Executive 
with the laudable object of having two strings to their bow. 
When the Company submitted to the Commission the first 
plans of their proposed underground wiring arrangement, there 
was no sign of their intending to make provision for other than 
their own lighting cables. There was, however, a second set of 
plans prepared and deposited in the ordinary course, which showed 
a considerable addition to the number of tubes. It came out 
upon inquiry that the ostensible purpose of these tubes was to 
contain telephone wires for use in connection with the ordinary 
working of the Company; and the plans were passed—the 
matter of a few tubes more or less in a conduit being appa- 
rently regarded as of no moment. Meanwhile it transpired 
that the extra tubes were in reality meant to be leased out to 
anew Telephone Company. Thereupon the Electric Lighting 
Company were accused by the Commission of having acted 
ultra vires in this respect ; and there was a great uproar, Many 
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members of the Commission scented another “job” in this 
arrangement; and the antecedents of the Lighting Company 
not being absolutely reproachless, it was impossible to dismiss 
the cry as groundless or uncalled for. Eventually it was 
decided between the Commission and the Company that these 
telephone tubes should not be used without the consent of the 
Commission ; and here the matter rested foraseason. Trouble 
arose again last week, however, when, in full meeting 
of the Commission, Mr. J. Harris, a member of this body who 
has consistently opposed the machinations of the electric lighting 
speculators, put the question whether or not the telephone 
tubes were being used surreptitiously. The impeachment was 
not seriously denied; and accordingly Mr. Harris moved that 
the question should be referred to the Streets Committee for 
investigation. ‘This was opposed by the friends of the Electric 
Lighting Company; but the motion was eventually carried by 
a large majority. The decision probably means little more 
than a protest against the usurpation by the Company of the 
right to make an income by letting subways under the City 
streets; but it is bad for the Company to be at cross-purposes 
with the public lighting authority. 

The tendency of electricians to draw upon the future is 
apparently ineradicable. Not content with claiming that 
electricity is destined to light the world, and to do all the 
manufacturing, chemical, and transport work of future ages, 
electricians are fain to exercise their prophetic powers within 
their own established connection; and so we find an American 
critic of the proceedings at the recent Chicago International 
Congress of Electricians interpreting these as indicating that 
“ the alternating system, in spite of the bitter and unscrupulous 
opposition which it was compelled to encounter during the first 
years of its employment in this country, is surely destined to 
be the system of the future. In fact, appearances indicate that 
the direct-current system of distribution, so far as central station 
work is concerned, has already been definitely abandoned, at 
least in the United States.” It isa great pity that writers upon 
electrical subjects will not confine themselves to the statement 
of facts. It could easily be shown that the present does not 
belong exclusively to any one system of electrical distribution ; 
and why the future should be more one-sided is not altogether 
apparent. It may well be that the alternating system is more 
talked about just now at electricians’ congresses than the other; 
but it might be argued that in this instance silence is golden, 
and that the alternating men talk most simply because the onus 
of proof still lies heavily upon them. 

In connection with the subject of the last paragraph, a state- 
ment has appeared respecting the prospective utilization of the 
power of the Niagara Falls by electrical power plants, which 
strikingly illustrates the different views taken of a question of 
this kind by public authorities on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
An electrician connected with the Niagara Falls enterprise told 
the Chicago Electricians’ Congress that tenders had been 
received from all the principal electrical engineering firms in 
the world, and that the estimates of cost for continuous-current 
apparatus were in every instance largely in excess of those for 
alternating apparatus. ‘The distribution at Niagara will be 
either by means of overhead conductors or by bare wires 
carried in a subway. The latter system, however, will be very 
expensive, except for short distances. It is probable that over- 
head wires will have to be used, and that people will have to 
learn, by e xperience or otherwise, to keep away from them and 
let them alone.” The euphemism contained in the last sentence 
is delicious. It being obviously unlikely that anybody who should 
gain experience by coming into contact with a wire connected 
with the Niagara power plant would thereafter be able to retail 
his information for the instruction of others, the world in general, 
or that portion of it which happens to have personal dealings 
with Niagara, is kindly permitted to learn the lesson of the 
advisability of leaving the wires alone by other means— 
that is to say, by seeing the electricity strike ‘the other fellow.” 
And this is put forward as perfectly right and proper. The 
Company will “have” to adopt a certain system of distribution 
merely because it happens to be the cheapest; and the public will 
‘‘have ” to learn to keep out of the way. An Old World mem- 
ber of this same public would feel disposed to ask, with Shylock: 
‘On what compulsion must I? Tell me that.” Why should even 
the humblest individual walking the earth “have” to look out 
for himself in this or that particular, simply because it happens 
to please another man to ‘chase the almighty dollar” in a 
particular way in the neighbourhood of Niagara? ‘This is a 
sample of the class of considerations that operate to prevent 
American practice in electrical engineering from being of the 
slightest guidance to dwellers in parts of the world where the 
liberty of the individual is better preserved as against the arro- 
gance of corporations than is the case in the States. 

The incandescent light plant at the Chicago Exhibition is 
stated to be capable of keeping 180,000 lamps of 16-candle 
power alight at once, if required, “‘ which would be equivalent,” 
says the Engineering Magazine, “to the consumption of more 
than 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas per hour.” This calculation is 
correct enough, so far as it goes. What is required to be added 
to it, however, is the observation that no gas engineer yet born 
would make an equivalent plant, unless he was reasonably 
assured of getting more profit out of the job than the Chicago 
Exhibition authorities are likely to realize from any part of 
their enterprise, electric lighting included. 





GAS ACTS FOR 1893, 


In pursuance of annual custom, we herewith give a summary 
of the provisions of the Acts of Parliament relating to gas 
supply passed during the current year. 

The New Swindon Gas Act dissolves and reincorporates with 
statutory powers a Limited Company: formed in 1862 for the 
purpose of lighting with gas the district of the Swindon New 
Town Local Board and its neighbourhood, in the parish of 
Swindon and county of Wilts. The capital of the Company con- 
sisted of £30,000, in {1 shares, of which 17,000 were issued 
and fully paid up, and £15,000 had been raised by way of 
loan. The Company had bought land and erected gas-works, 
upon which they had spent upwards of £30,000. The Act 
defines the Company’s district of supply, and fixes the capital 
of the statutory undertaking at £60,000, whereof £17,000 is 
the original capital to be converted into stock, and £43,000 is 
the additional capital, to be raised subject to the usual con- 
ditions, and borrowing powers. Sufficient new capital is to be 
issued during the first year to pay off the old loan of £15,000 
or to reduce the amount within the authorized limits. The 
initial price for 15-candle gas is 4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 
within the districts of the two Swindon Local Boards, and 
4s. gd. outside. The Company may allow discounts not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. to consumers, in consideration of prompt 
payment or a large consumption; and they may require pre- 
payment for gas supplied in certain cases, and on condition of 
allowing 4 per cent. interest on such payments. Power is 
given to the New Swindon Local Board to purchase the 
undertaking within seven years. 

The Accrington Gas and Water Works Act enables the 
Company to raise £104,000 of *C” stock for the purposes of 
their gas undertaking, to bear 7 per cent. dividend and carry 
one-fourth by way of loan. As from the end of the present 
year, the Company are to keep separate accounts of the work- 
ing of their gas undertaking, and the existing capital of the 
same is defined to consist of £100,000, whereof £4500 
is to be called “A” gas capital, and the remainder “B” 
gas capital. For the purpose of keeping a separate account, 
the borrowed money is apportioned between the gas and 
water undertakings in the proportion of £25,000 to the 
former and £29,600 to the latter. The initial price is 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet for 15-candle gas. The Altrincham Gas (Tram- 
ways) Act empowers the Company to raise £40,000 additional 
share capital or stock, and to acquire additional lands. Per- 
mission is given to the Company to supply gas-fittings, engines, 
and other apparatus; to sell gas for heating or motive power 
purposes upon agreed terms; and to allow discounts not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. for prompt payment on large consumption. 
They may also erect dwellings for their officers and servants. 
From and after the expiration of two years from the passing of 
the Act, the maximum price of gas is.to be 4s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. As from the next quarter-day after the passing of the Act, 
the gas supplied is to be 16-candle power. The construction 
and working of a tramway for animal power is sanctioned ; the 
land to be acquired within one year, and the work completed 
within two years. The Brighton and Hove Gas Act extends 
the Company’s limits of supply, and sanctions the erection of 
gas-works on additional lands. The Company may increase 
their capital by £200,000 in new £20 shares, or stock bearing a 
7 per cent. dividend, with borrowing powers to one-fourth of the 
amount so raised. From and after the beginning of next year, 
15-candle gas is to be supplied. Power is taken to sell gas for 
heating, power, &c., and also in bulk, upon agreed terms. 

Certain of the provisions contained in the Crystal Palace 
District Gas Act were fully discussed in these columns while the 
Bill was passing through its several stages in the two Houses of 
Parliament. As the Act contains several clauses likely to find 
acceptance, in principle, with Committees on Gas Bills in the 
near future, we shall next week refer to this particular Act in 
more detail than is possible in the present article. 

The Imperial Continental Gas Association Act enables the 
Association to increase their borrowed capital to one-fourth 
part of their share capital for the time being issued and fully 
paid up. It also enacts that all dividends accrued on the 
capital stock of the Association which shall remain unclaimed 
for a period of ten years shall be carried to the credit. of the 
revenue account, without prejudice nevertheless to the rights 
of any person in respect of such dividends. The Staines and 
Egham District Gas and Coke Company’s Preference Capital 
Act ratifies the creation and issue of certain preference shares 
of the Company, as to the validity of which doubts had at 
various times arisen. 

The Wolverhampton Gas Act extends the Company’s limits to 
include the parishes of Bushbury, Penn, and Codsall, all in 
Staffordshire. Additional lands are to be acquired and gas- 
works erected thereon, subject to the proviso that the Company 
shall not, without the written consent of the Electric Construc- 
tion Corporation, Limited, manufacture on their present works, or 
on the scheduled lands, any chlorine, chlorine compounds, or any 
sulphuric acid “ except to such extent (if any) as is produced by or 
in the manufacture of gas according to the ordinary methods in 
use in such manufacture.” New capital amounting to £80,000 
is authorized to be raised under the usual conditions. As from 
the end of the year, the profits of the Company are to be limited 
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to 10 percent. on the original capital of £98,960, and 6 per 
cent. on the additional capital of £49,480 authorized by the 
Order of 1875, and 6 per cent. on the new capital if issued as 
ordinary capital, or 5 per cent. if issued as preference capital. 
The amount of loan capital is fixed at one-fourth of the aggre- 
gate total of the existing capital, inclusive of £10,000 which 
has been converted into stock, and £12,370 now owing on mort- 
gage. The interest payable on loans is limited to 4 per cent. 
A section of the Act of 1852, prescribing the amount of the 
Company’s reserved and contingent funds, is repealed; and 
power is given forthe creation of a reserve fund out of divisible 
profits in excess of the standard, as rendered payable by the 
sliding-scale clause. The initial price for 15-candle gas, con- 
taining not more than 25 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet, on 
the average of three consecutive days’ tests, is fixed at 2s. od. 
per 1000 cubic feet. A testing-place is to be provided within 
six months, on a site to be agreed upon between the Company 
and the Corporation. One such testing-place is to be fitted up 
and maintained by the Company; and if the Corporation wish 
for any more, they must pay for them. The Company are 
empowered to grant to consumers discounts not exceeding 
10 per cent.; to supply fittings; and to sell gas in bulk. The 
power of purchasing the undertaking conferred upon the Cor- 
poration of Wolverhampton by the Act of 1852 is confirmed by 
this Act. The Company are authorized to construct a canal- 
basin, and to alter a certain watercourse. - 

The Barnoldswick Local Board Gas Act is to authorize the 
transfer of the undertaking of the Barnoldswick Gas and Light 
Company, Limited, to the Local Board. The Company obtained 
a Provisional Order in 1890; and their capital consisted of 
1200 ordinary {10 shares, upon which £6 per share has been 
paid, and they had a mortgage debt of £1800. The agreement 
for the transfer is scheduled. It is stated therein that the 
consideration for the purchase was £13,850, together with any 
further expenditure on capital account from March 2 last to the 
date of the transfer, on which date the Company were also to 
be paid 2s. per 1000 cubic feet for all gasin stock, and all other 
stores and materials were to be purchased at invoice prices. 
Nothing in the scheduled agreement is to warrant the Local 
Board in supplying gasin bulk or otherwise within the townships 
of Thornton or Earby, or to affect the gas undertaking of the 
Mill Company, Limited, within those townships. Outlying 
local authorities are authorized to purchase portions of the 
undertaking within their districts. Gas of 15-candle power is 
to be supplied, at a maximum price of 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. A clause is inserted relating to consumers’ notices, which 
requires that these shall be given 24 hours before the vacation of 
premises supplied with gas, in default whereof the consumer 
is to be liable for all gas consumed up to the ensuing 
meter-taking. Notice of the provisions of this section is to be 
endorsed on every demand note for gas sent out. The Local 
Board are authorized to borrow the sum of £14,500 for the 
purchase of the undertaking, besides the ascertained costs of 
obtaining the Act. 

The Barry and Cadoxton Local Board (Gas and Water) Act 
empowers the Local Board to purchase the undertaking of the 
Company according to the terms of a scheduled agreement. 
The sum of £149,000 is the agreed price for the property, and 
this is to be divided as between the gas and water undertakings 
by Mr. Charles Hawksley. The sum of £3000 is also to be paid 
for division among the Directors and Solicitors of the Company 
as compensation. The permanent irredeemable debenture 
stock of the Company remains as a first charge upon the under- 
taking and on the rates. The Pontypridd Local Board Gas 
Act authorizes the Local Board to purchase the undertaking of 
the Pontypridd Gaslight and Coke Company (incorporated by 
an Act of 1850), at the price of £35,000. The maximum charge 
of 5s. per 1000 cubic feet is fixed for 15-candle gas, subject to 
discounts not exceeding 12} per cent. The Todmorden Local 
Board Gas Purchase Act authorizes the transfer of the under- 
taking, which was carried on under an Act of 1871, for the sum of 
£66,462, subject to a mortgage debt of £10,000, to be cleared off 
within two years. Gas of 16-candle power is to be supplied; 
and it is to be charged for under a graduated scale of discounts 
rising to 12} per cent. The Aberdeen Corporation (Gas and 
Water) Act gives authority to the Corporation to take additional 
lands and extend their gas-works; the power of compulsory 
purchase to be exercised within two years. The sum of 
£90,000 is to be borrowed for gas purposes. The St. Helens 
Corporation Act contains provisions for extending the gas lands. 
The Stockton-on-Tees Corporation (Gas) Act enlarges the limits 
of supply, and authorizes the borrowing of £68,000 for gas 
purposes, 

The London County Council (Subways) Act empowers the 
Council to require pipes, &c., to be put in the subway of any 
Street containing such convenience, upon giving seven days’ 
Notice to the owners of such pipes. Where subways exist, the 
right of Companies to break up street surfaces is to cease, except 
for removing pipes into the subway. Pipes in subways are to 
be kept in proper order; anda charge for the use of the sub- 
ways may be made. It is provided that, in the case of a gas 
company having statutory powers to break up streets, such 
charge shall be determined with regard to the saving (if any) 
which may result from the substitution of subway for under- 
ground pipe-laying, taking also expenses of management and 
supervision into account. 





NOTES. 


A Remarkable Induction Effect. 


Many wonderful stories are told of fires originating mys- 
teriously; but a tale of this kind narrated by Mr. Arthur 
Annesley Voysey in the pages of Industries and Iron will be hard 
to beat for strangeness coupled with intelligibility. Mr. Voysey 
states that in the course of a thunderstorm that broke over a 
country house some miles from Nottingham during the night 
time, a table in one of the rooms was partially burnt—as was 
supposed, by a stroke of lighting. It was a table about 2 feet 
square, standing in a corner of a room, not touching the walls 
or anything else by a clearance of about 6 inches. The table 
was near an outer wall; but there was no pipe near, and the 
house had no lightning conductor. The table was ornamented 
by a stuff fringe secured to its edge by nails; and this fringe 
had been burnt off one side, and the wood was charred. There 
was no indication thata lightning discharge had entered theroom. 
The question was, What had injured the table? It was ascer- 
tained by examination that the fringe consisted of a fluffy stuff, 
interspersed with fine metallic threads—a very general material 
in modern upholstery. The conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Voysey was that in this case of mysterious fire-damage the ex- 
planation lay in the combination of metal threads with highly 
inflammable stuff. These threads were, according to his view, 
acted upon inductively by the lightning discharges taking place 
near the house. This inductive action was sufficient to cause 
small sparks to fly between the various threads; and the 
sparks set the inflammable material on fire. As Mr. Voysey 
remarks, if the fire caused in this particular manner had not 
quickly died out, the whole house might have been destroyed, 
and no sign of the true cause would have been left. He goes 
on to observe that it is not unusual for fires to occur in connec- 
tion with thunderstorms; and though these are generally attri- 
buted to the direct action of a lightning discharge, it may well 
be that some of them are caused by induction. 


Gas Leaks Lighted by Induction Sparks. 

It is a striking concidence that during the same week that 
witnessed the publication of the communication which forms the 
subject of the preceding “Note,” Professor John Trowbridge 
sent to another contemporary a statement relating to an inci- 
dent witnessed by himself during a visit to a country hotel, 
lighted by incandescent electric lamps, which is concerned with 
the ignition of an escape of gas by induction during a thunder- 
storm. As the storm was in progress, Professor Trowbridge 
noticed that the electric lamps blinked at every lightning flash, 
though the storm was remote. This effect was doubtless due to 
the induction, produced by the surging of the lightning dis- 
charges. At last there came a heavy discharge, and the lamps 
went out, though no fuse was burnt. In the darkness, an 
attendant was able to discover that a jet of gas from a pinhole 
leak in the fittings had been ignited, doubtless by a minute 
electric spark, and the flame was impinging upon some adjacent 
woodwork. Here again what might easily have become a 
serious and mysterious conflagration was prevented. The 
moral of the story, as drawn by the electricians, is found in the 
reflection that had the electric light wires not been carried along 
the gas fixtures, as they were in this case, the ignition would 
probably not have occurred, It is remarked that if people will 
cling to their gas when they lay down an electric lighting 
system, it behoves the electrical engineer who superintends 
the work to see that the wires and the pipes are never con- 
tiguous; for no lightning guard or other protector yet invented 
can ensure that minute sparks, due in some cases to resonance 
effects, may not arise. It may be remarked upon this caution 
that probably people will continue to run this infinitesimal risk 
so long as they are called upon to face the more imminent 
danger of accidental extinctions of the electric lamps. 


The “ Gas and Air Commingler” Again. 


How hardly delusions die, when anybody is interested in 
keeping them alive, is shown once more by the reappearance, in 
a recent number of the Engincer, of a complaisant notice of the 
so-called “ gas and air commingler ”’ introduced to the confiding 
British public by the New Caloric Syndicate, which was noticed 
and condemned in our columns so long ago as Oct. 6, 1891. 
This precious article starts with the statement that ‘an 
apparatus for thoroughly mixing gas and air in combustible 
proportions, and suitable for use in many industries, has long 
been desired.” Then comes a description and illustration of 
the “commingler,” which is nothing more than the ridiculous 
arrangement of pumps and a perforated gas-pipe opening by 
multitudinous small holes into an air casing exposed in our 
notice of the abortive “experiments” instituted at the lime 
already referred to at an establishment in the Southwark Bridge 
Road. These experiments came to an untimely end, partly 
owing to the circumstance that some of the gentlemen invited 
to the “ press view” of the test which had been carefully pre- 
pared to demonstrate the superiority of the mechanical “ com- 
mingler ’—which consisted of keeping up steam in a Cornish 
boiler—proved most unexpectedly curious as to the reading of 
the gas-meter, and declined to accept the assertions of interested 
parties respecting the quantity of gas consumed. Now the 
venture has reappeared without change; and those interested 
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in it are to be complimented on their perseverance, which 
might well have been better exercised in a better cause. The 
atmospheric gas-burner is all the gas and air commingler that 
the public want. 





Amalgamation of Collieries.—According to The Times, an 
important amalgamation of South Wales collieries has just 
been completed; the firms interested being Messrs. D. Davis 
and Sons, of Ferndale, whose output is 1,000,000 tons per 
annum, and Messrs. Tylor and Co., whose output is upwards of 
250,000 tons. New pits are being formed which will bring the 
total output to more than 2,000,000 tons per annum. 


Books Received.—‘‘ An Analysis of the Accounts of the Metro- 
politan Water Companies, for the Year ended Dec. 31, 1892, and 
March 31, 1893.”” By Alfred Lass, F.C.A. (London : Walter King.) 
This is the thirteenth year of publication of Mr. Lass’s valuable 
Analysis; and the general arrangement of the tables adopted 
in the previous issues has been preserved in the present one. 
Appended to the tables are the rates of supply, the Companies’ 
statutory powers as to dividends, the Water-Rate Definition 
Act, 1885, and the Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) 
Act, 1887. ‘Provisional Orders of the Board of Trade.” 
By F. J. Crowther. (London: Jordan and Sons, 120, Chancery 
Lane.) This is a manual of practice for promoters, opponents, 
and others, by a Parliamentary Agent whose experience has 
extended over nearly a quarter of a century.——“ The Regis- 
tration of Transfers.” By G. and G. F. M. Ennis. (London: 
Effingham Wilson and Co., Royal Exchange.) This work, 
the authors of which are both barristers of the Middle Temple, 
is an attempt to mark out some of the courses which may 
reasonably be adopted to efficiently safeguard the interests of 
transferees and of the body of which they propose to become 
members. There isa chapter on the Forged Transfers Acts; and 
an appendix of forms for directors, secretaries, and others. 


The Fertilizers and Feeding-Stuffs Act.—Reference has 
already been made in the Journat to the measure introduced 
early last session to amend the law with respect to the sale 
of agricultural fertilizers and feeding-stuffs. The Bill has now 
become an Act. By the first clause, it is enacted that every 
vendor of a fertilizer manufactured in the United Kingdom or 
imported from abroad shall give to the purchaser an invoice, 
stating, as nearly as he can, the percentage of the nitrogen, 
soluble and insoluble phosphates, and potash contained in the 
article, and that this invoice shall have effect as a warranty 
by the seller. If anyone fails, without reasonable excuse, to 
give an invoice, or if the description of the material is false to 
the prejudice of the purchaser, the offending person is liable, 
on summary conviction, to a penalty not exceeding £20 for a 
first offence, and £50 for any subsequent one. A certificate of 
the Board of Agriculture is an essential preliminary to legal 
proceedings, except in cases where they are instituted by the 
council of a county or a county borough. County councils are 
to appoint district agricultural analysts; and buyers of fertilizers 
will be entitled, on payment of a fee, to have their purchases 
analyzed, This analysis, subject to appeal to a Chief Analyst 
to be appointed by the Board, may be made the basis of pro- 
ceedings by the person aggrieved, by a county council, or by 
any association authorized by the Board in that behalf. Any 
person aggrieved by a summary conviction is to have the right 
of appeal to Quarter Sessions. The Act extends to Scotland and 
Ireland, and is to come into operation on Jan. 1, 1894. 


Resignation of Mr. Magnus Ohren.—Mr. Magnus Ohren has 
resigned the position, which he has held for a period of 38 years, 
of Secretary to the Crystal Palace District Gas Company ; and 
his resignation has been regretfully accepted by the Directors. 
Mr. Ohren is in his 72nd year; having been born at Rotherhithe 
on Dec, 8, 1821. He commenced his connection with the gas 
industry in 1837, when he was articled to Mr. Geddie Pearse, 
the Chief Engineer of the British Gaslight Company ; and from 
1846 to 1850 he was engaged in the work of lighting the city of 
Hamburg with gas. Mr. Ohren was next connected with the 
Commercial Gas Company; and in 1855 he was appointed 
Secretary and Resident Engineer of the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company. He continued to discharge the duties of the 
joint offices until 1865, when they were divided, owing to the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of the undertaking; and he has 
since held the former post alone. During the time Mr. Ohren 
has been connected with the Crystal Palace District Company, 
he has witnessed the consumption of gas doubled over and over 
again. In the year 1859, Mr. Ohren was admitted an Associate 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. He is a Past- 
President of The Gas Institute; a member and one of the 
founders of the Society of Engineers; a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society ; and a Fellow and one of the founders of the Sanitary 
Institute. Speaking generally, it may be truly said that fora 
generation Mr. Ohren has been one of the best known and most 
respected and popular members of the gas industry of the 
United Kingdom. He is also an eminent Mason, and was 
largely instrumental in founding the Evening Star Lodge, of 
which he has been Secretary since the commencement, and has 
worked through the Chair. Forsome time past Mr. Ohren has 
been in failing health; and his retirement from active work is 
due to this circumstance. We sincerely hope he will live long 
to enjoy his well-earned leisure. 
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Mr. G. R. Hislop’s Patent Regenerative Retort-Settings. 

In last week’s issue, we gave a report of the general business 
transacted at the meeting of the above Association on the 
previous Saturday, with the address delivered by the President 
(Mr. David Terrace, the Engineer of the Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration Gas-Works). We now complete our record of pro- 
ceedings by publishing the discussion on the paper on “ Hislop’s 
Regenerative Retort-Settings” which was prepared by Mr. Er 
W. Smith (Cockermouth), and read, in the absence of the 
author, by Mr. H. Lees (Hexham), at the April meeting. 


The PrEsIDENT, at the outset, suggested that perhaps it would 
be better if Mr. Smith would epitomize his paper, and so open 
the way for the discussion. 

Mr. Smitu said he must confess to feeling somewhat strange 
before the members, because though he had been connected with 
the Association for about five years, he was sorry to say—and he 
looked upon it as his misfortune—that this was only the second 
occasion he had been among them, and there were very few 
faces that he knew. In giving a résumé of his paper, perhaps 
he should commence with the most distinguishing feature of the 
settings under consideration—viz., the comparatively shallow 
producer and sunk chamber. In the settings of sixes which 
they had at Cockermouth, the total depth of the sunk chamber 
was only 4 ft. 10} in.; and this rendered practicable their 
adoption in places where any deeper furnace, perhaps, would 
not be suitable—such as where water was likely to be met with 
in the foundations. The producer was 2 ft. 8 in. wide by 4 ft. 
71 in. high. The ash-pans were arranged one on each side 
of the producer; and there were no fire-bars. The secondary 
air supply was admitted through suitable openings on 
either side of the furnace; and the primary air through 
discs at the ash-pan doors, which enabled the quantity needed 
to be very easily regulated. The waste gases, after the pro- 
ducts of combustion had done their work in heating the retorts, 
were conveyed down each side of the oven and sunk chamber 
to a flue under the ash-pans, and made to do extra duty in 
the evaporation of the water required for the furnace. There 
had been no difficulty so far with these settings in obtaining 
sufficient steam from the pans to keep the clinker friable. In 
their general working, he might say they had been able to burn 
off the charges in four hours. The clinkering of the furnaces 
was very easily carried out; being a matter of only a few 
minutes’ labour, and this only at periods of 48 hours. The 
production of gas per mouthpiece had been about 7000 cubic 
feet per 24 hours. This result was very good, when it was 
remembered that the quality of coal used was very much 
inferior to that of Northumberland and Durham. The yield of 
gas per ton of coal before these settings were introduced was 
very much below whatit was now. The fuel account had reached 
the low figure of 11 lbs. per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized. 
He was able to add some little information to that given in 
his paper as to the cost of the settings; one or two more 
recent cases in which these furnaces had been adopted having 
now come under his notice. In one instance where a bench of 
64 retorts was in course of erection, the total cost, inclusive 
of everything except excavation, worked out at about £33 per 
mouthpiece. This was very much lower than the figures quoted 
in his paper, which were supplied to him by Mr. Hislop, and 
would doubtless refer more particularly to prices in his district. 
In another case where everything had to be found for the 
erection of 18 retorts on the Hislop system, except nine new 
Tangye’s mouthpieces, nine ascension-pipes, and the hydraulic 
main, the total cost was only £527 11s. 9d., which worked out 
to about £29 10s. per mouthpiece. These figures included the 
taking down of the old bench, carrying a flue across the retort- 
house, cutting new openings in the hydraulic, and all other inci- 
dental charges incurred in introducing the new work. 

Mr. J. Hepwortnu (Carlisle) remarked that he heard the 
paper read last April; and it struck him as being a very excel- 
lent contribution to their proceedings. He thought it was the 
first upon regenerative furnaces which had been submitted to 
the Association; and, as it came to them from a works of no 
great size, it appeared to him to be the more interesting. The 
advantages of the regenerative setting in large works had long 
been admitted, and oftentimes illustrated; but, in the case of 
small works, it had been somewhat more difficult to see an 
advantage, such as Mr. Smith had derived by its introduction. 
He thought, however, the paper clearly showed that the advan- 
tages had been very considerable; and nowthere could beno two 
opinions as to the benefit to be obtained by adopting regenerative 
furnaces in some form. It had practically come to a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; and if, by this or another method, 
they could secure results at a lower figure than they were at 
present accustomed to, then the wisdom of adopting regenera? 
tive settings was evident. Mr. Smith in his paper said that the 
coke used as fuel had been brought down to 11 lbs. per 100 lbs. 
of coal carbonized; and they would all agree that this was 
a very excellent result. He was talking to a gentleman not 
very long ago, who startled him by stating that his fuel account 
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had now reached the very low figure of 9 lbs. He himself had 
had some experience with regenerative settings; but he was 
bound to say he never reached g lbs. If, however, they could 
reduce the consumption of fuel from 25 lbs. to anything like 16, 
14, 11, or 9 lbs., then they would do a great deal in promoting 
the prosperity of their undertakings. He had been looking, 
for some time past, for a less expensive system of regenerative 
furnaces. He thought it was possible to hit upon a cheaper 
method than had been introduced to them by Mr. Smith; but 
it was entirely a matter for the consideration of engineers, 
taking all local circumstances into account. The figures which 
had just been quoted by Mr. Smith very largely modified the 
question as to cost, in comparison with those given in the 
paper itself; and the fact that Mr. Smith could tell them of 
settings on Mr. Hislop’s method being introduced at a cost of 
something like £29 10s. per mouthpiece showed that a very 
substantial advance had been made. If they could bring the 
figures somewhat lower, and adopt a furnace which would 
reduce the cost to about £10 per mouthpiece, they would then 
have reached the goal. 

Mr. J. WHYTE (Seaham Harbour) said he was very pleased 
that Mr. Smith had brought this subject before the members, 
because he did not know of another works in the North of 
England where such a system was in operation. He knew of 
other places where it was at work; but they were using a 
different class of coal. He was aware that some of the mem- 
bers were halting between two opinions, and did not know 
which method to adopt. For his own part, he some time ago 
introduced Frith’s settings. At first, he was very much dis- 
appointed with them; and if it had not been for the very 
great expense, he would have gone in for Mr. Hislop’s settings, 
even after he had adopted Frith’s. He could not speak to his 
fuel account being so low as Mr. Smith’s; but he charged on 
the six-hour system, and the yield was 6000 cubic feet per mouth- 
piece per 24 hours which he thought was fair. But there was 
one thing that had to be said in favour of the settings he had 
adopted, and that was that they were not very expensive. The 
great difficulty he had seen all along with Mr. Hislop’s settings 
was the expense in their erection. 

Mr. W. Airtu (Morpeth) observed that he commenced the 
use of Mr. Hislop’s furnaces a month previously ; and he might 
say, with Mr. Whyte, that he expected better results. It had 
been a failure on his, or someone else’s, part. He could only 
get the light tars into the hydraulic main; and they had a good 
many stoppages in the ascension and bridge pipes. He found 
that the tar collected like soot. He could take it away with 
his hand, like a ball; and, in fact, it hardly left any tarry 
matter on his hand. Their President had been to see the 
settings, and had given him two or three wrinkles. He had 
also had a visit from Mr. Hislop, who advised him to put in 
steam. Up till then he had flushed with water; but he had 
now adopted the suggestion. One of his Directors and his son 
were sent to inspect several systems; and they came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Hislop’s was the best. For his own part, 
he was not sorry he had adopted it; still he would like to see 
it working better. He could get any amount of heat, and that 
was what he wanted, because he was anxious to have four-hour 
charges. On making inquiries, he found that there were others 
who were bothered in the same way as himself. However, 
he thought Mr. Hislop’s system was about the best that could 
be adopted for small works; and he had no hesitation in saying 
that in a short time he would get it to work to perfection. 

Mr.G. ArrtH (Morpeth) pointed out that sometimes stokers had 
a prejudice toanewsystem. Atthe Morpeth works, they formerly 
had round retorts; and he found, when they began to use the 
Q-shaped retorts, the stokers thought they would have to put 
more coal into them. He had nowstarted a bench on five-hour 
and heavier charges than were given in Mr. Hislop’s instruc- 
tions; and he found that the tar which remained was very 
little. He thought the tar became cold in the main; but, with the 
introduction of steam into one end, this was improved. He 
considered Mr. Hislop’s settings were much better than any on 
the old style. 

The PresipENT remarked that the more complicated a 
system was, the more care it necessarily needed; but, when some 
points of detail were overcome, they felt they had done right in 
adopting it. There were, however, certain things that they 
must see to, and counteract, and correct, before they had what 
they desired. They knew that this had frequently happened, 
and that it was sometimes sufficient to “‘ stand back,” as it were, 
an invention; but it was well to try to overcome any drawbacks 
they might discover. He was very pleased that members had 
spoken so freely in the discussion, and had stated their diffical- 
ties, because it was only by doing so that they could ever arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Situ, in reply, said he was glad the paper had raised 
this discussion ; and he was particularly pleased that his friend 
Mr. Airth had taken part in it. With reference to the heavy 
expenditure which the adoption of the system would require, 
and its bearing on small works, he could only say that very 
often, in the selection of new work, first cost was considered 
more than efficiency. He believed Mr. Hislop’s setting was 
the most satisfactory he had seen in operation. Probably the 
quantity of ironwork needed to make it so efficient brought ap 
the cost considerably above a setting in which very little 
Ironwork was required for the producer. With reference to 





Mr. Whyte’s remarks, that gentleman had referred to six-hour 
charges, and a production of 6000 cubic feet of gas per mouth- 
piece; but he did not give the fuel account. It seemed to him 
that six-hour charges were not a very great advance on the 
ordinary open furnace. With regard to Mr. Airth and his 
troubles, he was sorry he had suffered so much from stopped 
ascension-pipes; but he could assure him that he was 
very much troubled himself in that direction during the first 
three months or so, and he hoped that the few hints 
he might be able to give Mr. Airth would enable him to 
overcome the difficulty. He thought that Mr. Airth’s son had 
struck the right nail when he spoke of the introduction of 
steam into the hydraulic main to keep the tar hot. He had 
known instances where the tar cooled down, which prevented it 
getting away, so that the dip of the seal was raised, and trouble 
followed with the ascension-pipes. In such cases he lowered 
the seal by first forcing away the stiff tar by the aid of steam. 
For a while he had found it necessary to do this at regular 
intervals, particularly in very cold weather. He removed the 
cap of the dip-pipe nearest the tar outlet, and allowed a jet of 
steam to play into it for about ten minutes. Taking all the dip- 
pipes in order, they found, by the time they reached the portion 
of the hydraulic main immediately over the retorts in action, 
that they had cleared away most of the obstruction, and their 
troubles with stoppages ceased. By this means, he lowered 
the dip; and, until it began to rise again, they were free from 
stopped pipes. But, as soon as the tar began to thicken, and 
the dip to rise, the stoppages re-commenced. He thought 
with the President, that, in working most new inventions, 
very often little troubles and difficulties occurred which might 
be overcome with perseverance. Such an experience as Mr. 
Airth was going through was exactly what many others had 
undergone, and it was incidental to high heats; but, by taking 
due precaution, his difficulties might be greatly lessened, and 
perhaps ultimately overcome. 
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CARBURETTING ILLUMINATING GAS. 








The address on this subject delivered by Dr. H. BunTE, of 
Karlsruhe, at the thirty-second annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of German Gas and Water Engineers, held at Kiel, has 
been printed in the Fournal fiir Gasbeleuchtung, from which 
the following slightly condensed translation has been made. 

The result of observations lately carried out on the carburet- 
ting of gas—i.c., increasing the illuminating power by means of 
hydrocarbons—is here given. Coal gas, like other illuminating 
gases, such as are made from oil and fats, owes its illuminating 
power chiefly to the presence of gaseous or vaporized hydro- 
carbon compounds, which are formed in varying amounts by the 
decomposition of organic substances by heat. These different 
kinds of hydrocarbons, which are usually classed together under 
the title of ‘‘illuminants,” or “ heavy hydrocarbons,” fall under 
three series, of which the first members—methane, ethylene, 
and benzene—are important constituents of coal gas, as is evident 
from Table A, given on p. 720. To each of these first members 
a series of homologues corresponds, in which the boiling-point 
ascends, and the specific gravity increases, with the greater 
number of carbon atoms. This also will be seen for the lower 
members of the series in the table. Excepting, as unimportant 
for our present purpose, the intermediate members, the gaseous 
methane is followed by butane—a hydrocarbon with four carbon 
atoms, which is gaseous at ordinary temperatures, but con- 
denses to a liquid at about o°C. Next comes pentane, 
with a boiling-point of 37° C.; and then hexane, heptane, and 
octane. These hydrocarbons are all of them constituents of 
crude petroleum, and, on account of their easy volatility and in- 
flammability, are removed as petroleum ether, gasoline, car- 
burine, &c., in the preparation of burning oil. The series goes 
on until the higher boiling liquids which form the bulk of burn- 
ing and lubricating oils are reached; and, finally, to the hydro- 
carbons like paraffin, which are solid at ordinary temperatures. 
The second series, which starts with ethylene, comprises the 
olefines, or ‘‘unsaturated” hydrocarbons, which somewhat 
resemble those of the methane series in physical properties. 
The members, especially the higher ones, are little known, and, 
like those of the first series, are found in some kinds of 
petroleum, as well as among the distillation products of cannel, 
Boghead shale, and resin. The third series starts with benzene 
—a liquid boiling at 80° C., and with six carbon atoms to the 
molecule. To its vapour, coal gas mainly owes its illuminat- 
ing power. The series extends from it to the heavier liquid 
homologues—toluene, xylene, &c.—which are for the most part 
obtained from tar. The boiling-point rises with the increase 
in the number of carbon atoms in the molecule. 

The enrichment of illuminating gas, or carburetting, will be 
best elucidated by the addition to coal gas of hydrocarbons of 
the three plainly characterized series, with a view to raising its 
lighting power. There would be no limit to the amount of the 
addition if these hydrocarbons were all, like ethylene, gaseous 
at ordinary temperatures; but from the table it is evident that 
most substances available for carburetting are then liquid. 
In the first place, therefore, it must be established what quan- 
tities of their vapours can be added to coal gas without separa- 
tion taking place at the lower temperatures to which it is 
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aeeet during distribution. To illustrate the conditions, the 
following table has been-prepared for benzene, and the diagram 
(fig. 1), based on Lacey’s researches,* for two very volatile 

etroleum distillates in addition. These distillates are gasoline, 

oiling at 40° C., consisting mainly of pentane; and carburine, 
boiling at 60° C., consisting chiefly of hexane. The table and 
diagram show the quantities of vapour, calculated from the 
vapour tensions, which can be taken up by air or gas to the 
saturation-point, at various temperatures below the boiling- 
points of the liquids :— 








Vapour Tension] Percentage of | Grammes of 
Temperature, in Mm. of apour by Benzene in Difference. 
Mercury. Volume. 1 Cubic Metre. 
— 20°C, 5°79 0°76 26°5 ‘ 
—- 15 8°82 z°a9 40°4 fo 
-—10 12°92 1°70 59°3 ped 
-5 5 18°33 2°41 B4°0 47 
Si 25°31 3°33 116°1 poe 
i ee 34°17 4°49 156°5 as 
+10 ,, 45°25 5°95 207°5 62°7 
+25 45 58°93 7 75 270°2 "76°7 
+ 20 5, 75°65 9°95 346°9 Sars 
+25 2 95°91 12°62 440° 3 

















One litre of benzene vapour, at 0° C. and 760 mm., weighs 3°4866 grammes. 
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TEMPERATURE IN DEGREES: CENTIGRADE 


Fic. 1.—DIAGRAM SHOWING VAPOUR TENSIONS IN VOLUMES 
PER CENT. 


For example, the vapour tension of benzene, boiling at 80° C., 
is equal, at 0° C., to 25°31 mm. of mercury; hence at that tem- 
perature the vapour can be mixed with air or gas until it 
amounts to (25°31 X 100)-+-760=3'3 per cent. by volume, or until 
1 cubic metre of air or gas contains 116 grammes of benzene. 
If gas so saturated with benzene vapour at o° C. is cooled 
to—5° C.,a portion of the benzene, amounting to 32 grammes 
per cubic metre, is thrown down, and the gas contains only 
2°41 per cent. by volume of benzene vapour, or 1 cubic metre 
(measured at o® C. and 760 mm.) contains 84 grammes of 
benzene. Further cooling of the gas entails additional deposi- 
tion of benzene in quantities calculable from the table. For 
temperatures above o° C., similar conditions obtain. Thus, at 
20° C., gas could contain 10 per cent. of its volume of benzene 
vapour; but, on cooling to 0° C., this would be condensed 
until the gas contained at that temperature only 3°3 per cent. 
by volume of the vapour. The other hydrocarbons behave 
like benzene; but, as the boiling-point declines, the vapour ten- 
sion is raised, and gas can be mixed with greater quantities 
without separation ensuing at lower temperatures. Thus, hexane 
(carburine) would mix with gas at o° C. until the latter contained 
8 per cent. by volume of it; and gasoline would give 10°7 per 
cent. against the 3°3 per cent. of benzene. 

Ordinary coal gas has in it a certain quantity of benzene, to 
which its lighting power is mainly due. The question, there- 
fore, occurs whether further quantities can be added to gas 
without condensation taking place. Ordinary coal gas generally 
contains from 1 to 1°3 per cent. by volume of benzene, or 
1 cubic metre at o°C. and 760 mm. contains from 35 to 
40 grammes, A comparison of this figure with that in the table, 
derived from the vapour tension (3°3 per cent. by volume, 
or 116 grammes of benzene) shows that coal gas only contains 
about one-third the amount of benzene which it can carry when 
fully saturated at o°C. But in winter gas is exposed to lower 
temperatures than this; so, in order that its illuminating 
power shall be always sufficient, the limit of temperature for 
carburetting purposes should be taken as—5° or—10° C., instead 
of zero. But even at these temperatures, the table of vapour 
tension indicates that from 84 to 60 grammes of benzene can 
remain in the gas, which is considerably more than is actually 
present. There is nothing to prevent the increase ofthe benzene 





* See JOURNAL, Vol. LIX., p. 903. 





up to that limit; and therefore it may be regarded as a car- 
buretting medium for coal gas. 

The conditions are still more favourable for the other 
materials, the readily volatile petroleum oils ; for coal gas does 
not contain an appreciable amount of them, and the point of 
condensation of the vapour lies lower. Experience proves that 
great quantities of vapour of gasoline, ligroin, &c., can be mixed 
with gas to raise its illuminating power, without a deposition 
taking place at lower temperatures. The natural limit is, of 
course, determined by the vapour tension of the carburetting 
material ; and it is easy, by trial at the lowest temperature 
anticipated, to avoid passing this limit, and to prevent the 
troublesome deposition of condensation products. 

Since members of the three groups of hydrocarbons may be 
applied to carburetting, the relative value of these different 
enriching materials for increasing the illuminating power of gas 
must be ascertained. Experiments undertaken to this end 
encounter considerable difficulties ; for, apart from the variety 
of hydrocarbons, the illuminating power of a gas is not simply 
proportionate to the amount of hydrocarbon it contains. The 
light of the flame is produced by the high temperature developed 
on combustion splitting up hydrocarbons of the kind under 
consideration, setting free hydrogen, and depositing carbon, 
which is raised to so high a temperature that it emits light. 
The point to which the carbon is heated is indicated not only 
by the colour of the flame, which varies from dull red to clear 
white, but also by the intensity of the light. If also, on the one 
hand, the amount of carbon separated is in close dependence 
on the quantity of hydrocarbon vapours present, on the other 
hand the heating materials, by which the carbon is raised to 
a white heat, are not all equally good. Thus a different result 
will be obtained on burning hydrogen charged with benzene 
vapour to that of burning methane with the same quantity of 
carburetting material; and both results will differ from those 
of burning water gas or coal gas charged to the same extent 
with benzene vapour. The illuminating power is not only depen- 
dent onthe nature and amount of the carburetting material, 
but also very considerably on the nature and quantity of the 
heat-producing gases, called, in distinction to the illuminants 
or carburetting matter, the ‘‘ diluents ” or carriers. 

It is necessary, therefore, in order to ascertain the relative 
values of different carburetting materials, to take one gas, such 
as hydrogen or water gas, as the basis of experiments, and even 
then to bear in mind that the light developed is largely depen- 
dent on the method of burning. The kind of burner and the 
rate of consumption cannot be ignored in estimating the value 
of a carburetting substance. For instance, an Argand burner, 
with regulated air supply, gives the most favourable result when 
on the verge of smoking, since the supply of air is then at the 
minimum, and the liberation of carbon particles and the tem- 
perature of combustion at the maximum. Or if an Argand 
burner, constructed to consume 150 litres of gas per hour, be 
supplied with 120 litres only, the air supply, which is dependent 
upon the cylindrical chimney, will be toc great for the smaller 
consumption, the flame will be cooled by the excess of air, and, 
the liberation and heating of the carbon being thereby detri- 
mentally affected, the illuminating power will be low. To still 
further elucidate these conditions, experiments have been 
carried out, in which the composition of the products of com- 
bustion has been ascertained, in addition to the usual observa- 
tions being made on the consumption and the photometric effect. 
It appears that the useful lighting as well as heating effect of 
the flame is highest when the amount of carbonic acid in the 
products of combustion is greatest ; and that, the smaller the 
excess of air admitted, the greater the development of heat 
and light. To fulfil these necessary conditions, the gases, both 
before and after carburetting, were examined by consumption 
in an Argand burner when on the point of smoking. To establish 
a law for the relative values of carburetting materials, a very 
large number of experiments were carried out in the manner and 
with the results depicted below. 

Experiments were made to ascertain to what temperature 
Karlsruhe gas can be cooled without depositing in appreciable 
amount the hydrocarbons it contains in a stateof vapour. The 
average result of many experimentsshowed from 40to42 grammes 
of benzene and its homologues to be contained in a cubic metre 
of gas, which, when consumed at the rate of 150 litres per hour, 
had an illuminating power of 26 Hefner units. The experi- 
ments were carried out on the gas as supplied to the laboratory, 
and the influence of the cooling on the illuminating power was 
determined in relation to the deposition of the vapour. These 
may be termed “decarburetting exneriments.” The average 
results of a large number of observations are shown in the 
next table, and in the accompanying diagram (fig. 2). 

To correctly estimate the effect of cold on the hydrocarbon 
vapours, it was necessary to maintain a constant low tempera- 
ture for a considerable time. Consequently, freezing mixtures, 
of which the temperature rises gradually, could not be directly 
used. Saline solutions, in which salt was dissolved as it pre- 
cipitated, were surrounded by a freezing mixture, and a constant 
temperature thus secured. The gas to be cooled was led through 
glass worms, which were immersed in the cold saline baths; 
and the hydrocarbon vapours were thrown down in the liquid 
state according to the temperature (—6° to —10° C.). The 
quantity of gas cooled, the amount of condensation products 
thrown down, and the illuminating power of the gas after 
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DEGREES BELOW ZERO CENTIGRADE 
Fic. 2.—DIAGRAM SHOWING AMOUNT OF CONDENSATION PRo- 
DUCTS OBTAINED FROM KARLSRUHE Gas—JAN. & FEB., 1892. 


cooling, were ascertained in the course of the experiment. The 
effect of cold on the hydrocarbon vapours, and the illuminating 
power of the Karlsruhe gas is clearly shown in the diagram 
(fig. 2). Ata temperature of —5°C., little or no action takes 
place; but below that the lighting power of the fishtail burner 
shows diminution, though the Argard burner is unaffected by a 
slight deposition of condensation products. The diminution in 
quantity of the deposited products corresponds in the case of 
the fishtail burner, at least to a certain extent, with the diminu- 
tion inilluminating power referred to the lighting value of the 
original gas. With gas cooled to — 16° C., the diminution with 
the fishtail burner was 46 per cent.; but with the Argand burner, 
only 16 per cent. The burner appears, therefore, to consider- 
ably influence the lighting effect; and the Argand seems to 
give a greater development of light with a relatively bad gas 
than other burners. No positive results were obtained from 
experiments on the efficiency of burners with a heated air supply 
when used for poor gases. The products of condensation depo- 
sited consisted chiefly of benzene and toluene, with small quanti- 
ties of higher homologous hydrocarbons. The gas of which the 
illuminating property had been partially destroyed could be 
restored to its original power by the addition of benzol. Only 
a comparatively small part of the vaporized hydrocarbons 
was removed and replaced by other hydrocarbons in these 
experiments. 

To obtain a greater effect, the whole of the ‘ illuminant” 
hydrocarbons were removed by chemical means from the gas in 
a second series of experiments. The gas, which gave a scarcely 
luminous flame, was then carburetted by other liquid hydro- 
carbons. The gas on which the experiments were carried out 
was a mixture consisting essentially of hydrogen, methane, and 
carbonic oxide, which remains when the heavy hydrocarbons— 
ethylene, benzol, and the homologues—are removed from coal 
gas. It was prepared by passing illuminating gas through a 
scrubbing apparatus of glass tubes charged with fuming sul- 
phuric acid ; and the gas on its exit showed an illuminating power 
of only 2 to 3 candles, with an hourly consumption of 150 litres 
in an Argand burner. Such lighting power as it possessed 
was due to methane and the small quantities of ethylene and 
aromatic hydrocarbons not completely absorbed. This non- 
illuminating gas was carburetted with the vapours of very vola- 
tile hydrocarbons, and the quantity of carburetting material and 
the illuminating power of the mixture were ascertained. For 
carburetting, the arrangement formerly used by Dr. Knublauch 
in his experiments on the lighting power of benzol was made use 
of. The poor illuminating gas was led through a meter, and then 





divided into two streams—one going direct to a mixing chamber, 
the other passing through a vessel containing the carburetting 
material, with the vapour of which it became saturated, and 
then passed to the mixing chamber, where it joined the stream 
led thither directly. The loss of weight of the vessel containing 
the carburetting substance gave at once the amount of hydro- 
carbon used during the experiment. The gas was led from the 
mixing chamber to a burner, where it was tested photometrically. 
Results of the researches are comprised in Table B (p. 720). 

It will be observed that the figures are highly unfavourable 
to the fishtail burner, as it requires a very great consumption of 
carburetting material to produce a given lighting effect. On 
considering the numbers for the Argand burner, it will be noticed 
that increase in illuminating power requires a more than pro- 
portionally increased consumption of the carburetting material. 
Experience is confirmed that a gas can be raised from 12 to 14 
candles with less expenditure of carburetting substance than a 
gas can be raised from 20 to 22candles. The additional consump- 
tion of carburetting material is very considerable, especially with 
the Argand burner. Asalready noticed, this burner hasthe quality, 
so to speak, of making bad gas appear better than good; or it 
permits diluted mixtures of illuminating hydrocarbon vapours 
to be used with relatively greater yield of light than concen- 
trated ones. With hollow-top slit burners, medium qualities 
of gas give a more regular result. The lighting power increases 
approximately in proportion to the carburetting material added. 
For these burners, therefore, one figure only for each substance 
is recorded in the table. 

Especially interesting is the comparison of the consumption 
of different carburetting agents to give a similarly increased 
light. Thus, for 100 Hefner candles, we find, even on making 
the reservation that the numbers in the table are, on account 
of the difficulties of an exact comparison, only approximately 
correct, that, for the same weight, aromatic hydrocarbons raise 
the illuminating power in greater degree than the paraffin 
hydrocarbons. Thus, while 45 grammes of benzene will give 
100 Hefner candles, 150 grammes of pentane, 110 grammes of 
hexane, or 100 grammes of petroleum ether are required to pro- 
duce the same result. The great influence exercised by 
the conditions of combustion is seen by a comparison 
of the figures for the Argand and fishtail burners. With 
the first, the consumption rises with the greater lighting power, 
but diminishes considerably with the latter; so that with it a 
feeble illuminating gas requires about four times as much 
benzene for a unit of light as in the Argand burner, while, with 
a heavy gas of 37 Hefner candles, the consumption is little more 
than that of an ordinary gas burnt in the Argand. 

We may now speculate on the causes of these differences in 
value of the types of hydrocarbons, But the data are hardly 
sufficient, and the degree of influence exerted on the light by 
different causes not yet well established. Inany case, however, 
the value of a carburetting agent is in close association with 
its vapour density, and the number of carbon atoms in its mole- 
cule; and the aromatic hydrocarbons considerably surpass in 
lighting effect the low-boiling paraffins and the first members 
of the olefines. From this point of view, it is of interest to 
consider how, and with what result, it is possible to convert 
members of one series of hydrocarbons into those of another. 
By the application of heat to the homologues of methane and 
ethylene (that is to say, the paraffins and the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons) by leading them through white-hot tubes or 
retorts, it is possible to convert them into members of the 
aromatic series—benzene, toluene, &c.—which possess a con 
siderably higher lighting efficiency. This conversion can take 
place not only with the easily volatile hydrocarbons of which 
the vapours occur in gas, but also with the oils of high boiling- 
point such as occur in burning petroleum and in petroleum 
residues. By heating, these may be split up into less complex 
atoms; and, with separation of hydrogen, they pass into readily 
volatile hydrocarbons of the aromatic series. The difficultly- 
volatile members of the paraffin series, the vapour of which 
cannot directly be incorporated in gas, can therefore be em- 
ployed for carburetting it. 

We have at the same time to consider the manner in which 
the amount of hydrocarbon vapour in gas can be increased by 
carburetting. This can be done in two ways: (1) By so-called 
cold carburetting, in which gas is more or less saturated with 
the vapours of ready-formed, readily-volatile aromatic or 
paraffin hydrocarbons to the required illuminating power. (2) 
By hot carburetting, which may take place in two ways—(a) by 
passing the vapours of easily-volatile paraffin hydrocarbons 
mixed with gas through white-hot tubes, whereby a part of the 
vapour is converted, by the splitting off of hydrogen, into aro- 
matic hydrocarbons or “ fixed;”’ or (6) with hydrocarbons of 
the paraffin series not themselves volatile, such as petroleum, 
petroleum residues, gas oil, paraffin oil, &c., or cannel and Bog- 
head shales, which yield such oils on distillation. The oil is 
decomposed at a high temperature to an illuminating gas con- 
sisting of very volatile vapours and permanent gases, which is 
mixed directly with the gas to be enriched, or is even produced 
along with it. 

On these two or three fundamental principles are based all 
the methods of carburetting, of which the number, taking into 
account details in working and in apparatus, is legion. Of the 
many kinds of apparatus for carburetting with benzene, &c., in 
the cold which have been fruitful of bad consequences when in 
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TasLeE A.—Hydrocarbons belonging to the Paraffin, Olefine, and Aromatic Series. 


I—PaARAFFIN SERIES. 


General formula. . Cn Hont+2 oe 


III.—Aromatic SERIES. 
um Hon- 6 


II.—OLEFINE SERIES. 
Cn Hon 


Constituents of Illuminating Gas. 


First members Methane (C Ha) oe 


Higher members— 


Ethylene (C2 H,) 
Important Constituents of Petroleum, Paraffin Oil, and Shale Oils. 


Benzene (Cg He) 
Found in Coal Tar. 


Butane (C4 Hy), B. Pt. 1°.C. s pain ome ba B.Pt. = — ° C. — 

i Pentane (Cs Hi) 37° ee mylene 5 7210/9 99 36—40° ,, a 
sa ge Ether, Gasoline, | Hexane (C5 Hw), “tg 60° 5, BS Hexylene (CgHj2), 5, 65—70° ,, ve Benzene (C, Hg), B. Pt. 80° Cc, 
: ee ° . . . ° . Heptane (Cy His); 9 98° i Me Heptylene (C, Hy), Py 95° ” ee Toluene (Cy Hg), ” BEE” 95 
Ligroin . 6, Meiers epee SOCMBNS ACa tas), +1: EON? sis Octylene (Cg Hyg),  ,, TOO" <5 : Xylene (Cg Hip), 4, 140° ,, 





TasBLe B.—Effect of Carburetting Gas of Bad Illuminating Power. 





Illuminating Power 


Consumption of Carburetting | 


Material for 100 Hefner Units. | Fishtail Burner. 









































Carburetting Materials. ae 
150 Litres of Gas. Illuminating Power of | Consumption of Car- 
Argand Burner, Slit Burner. buretting Material for 
for 150 Litres. 100 Hefner Units. 
Hefner Units, Grammes. Grammes, Hefner Units. Grammes, 
I.—Aromatic Hydrocarbons (Cn Hon—¢)— 
17 30 ) 5 127 
Benzene (C, Hg), B.P. 80°C... . . 20 37 j 45 7 go 
25 47 16 80 
Toluene (C7; Hg), B.P. 111° C. 19 32 51 37 62 
II1.—Paraffin Hydrocarbons (Cn Han +2)— 
62440 ( 17 160 ) ( 8 467 
Pentane (Cs Hy), B.P. 35°—40° C. “4 28 150 j 190 | 15 333 
Hexane (Cg, Hy4), B.P. 65°—70° C. . ‘ 28 ee 170 
15 go 
Petroleum ether, B.P. 75°—80° C. : | 24 100 160 
III,—Unsaturated Hydrocarbons (Cy Hon) — 32 aS? 
( I 8 ( 2 620 
Ethylene (C, Ha). . j ; 3 232 14 260 
3 13 | 24 210 
( 7 140 
Amylene (C; Hj) 25 go 120 32 150 
\ 68 130 
TABLE C.—Quantity and Cost of Light from Different Carburetting Agents. 
> Thuringian Crude Petroleum Spirit 
Cannel Coal. Gas Oil. Petroleum. (Gasoline). Crude Benzol. 
(a) Gas from 100 kilogrammes, incubic metres. . . . 2. 1. 2. ww | 35 55 67 : ee 
(6) Illuminating power for a consumption of 150 litres of gas,in Hefner units . | 42 43 55 ae oe 
(c) Value(a xb). . . ae, Se Re es 1470 2,365 3,685 oe . 
roo kilogrammes furnish. . . . . - Hefner-hours g800 15,800 24,600 62,500 167,000 
too Hefner-hours are furnished by . . ... . kilogrammes 1'02 0° 633 0°407 0°16 0°06 
100 cubic metres, at 1 Hefner candle, are furnished by kilogrammes 6°80 4°23 2 78 1°O7 0°40 
100 kilogrammescost . ‘ mark 4 : { ys |} 
[4 arks | 4°40 12°00 15°35 j 25 45 
100 Hefner-hours cost ° - pfennige 4°50 7°60 ‘ heal t 4°0 2°7 
100 cubic metres, at 1 Hefner unit, cost. . pfennige | serge 50°70 \ em } 26'7 180 

















Note.—In the column headed “ Crude Petroleum,” the figures marked with a * are without duty; those marked witha + include duty. 








inexpert hands, and when worked with improper materials, 
that lately adopted in the London gas-works in place of in- 
creasingly expensive cannel must be noticed. There must like- 
wise be considered the method also adopted there of enriching 
with oil gas from Russian and American petroleum. All these 
methods have attracted much attention, as, on the one hand, 
the cost of the enriching materials formerly employed is too high 
in proportion to the gradually falling price of gas; and, on the 
other, the demand for more light and less heat from gas proceeds 
apace. The Welsbach light comes into opposition in a certain 
sense. But even with it the question of carburetting has con- 
siderable importance ; for carburetted gas has a higher heat- 
ing as well as lighting value, though the former is in general 
dearly obtained. 

Now that the scientific principles of carburetting have been 
discussed, the cost of enrichment may be briefly considered. 
The question of what method of carburetting, under existing 
circumstances, and with due regard to market prices and pos- 
sible fluctuations, most cheaply furnishes a light of (say) 100 
Hefner units per hour, is an important one to the gas industry. 
A general answer cannot, of course, be given. Apart from the 
varying conditions under which carburetting must be conducted, 
the quality of the gas to be enriched, and the illuminating 
power to be attained, considerably affect the result of the inquiry. 
It is nevertheless of interest to consider, with certain data 
granted, what quantity of light is obtained from different car- 
buretting agents, and to reply to the question of what is the cost 
of a definite amount of light—say, 100 Hefner-hours—inde- 
pendent of secondary expenses and bye-products. Such a 
computation has been made for certain carburetting materials 
in Table C. Five carburetting agents are considered. Three 
of them—viz., cannel coal, Thuringian gas oil, and crude petro- 
leum—are employed for carburetting by heating ; and two—viz., 
petroleum spirit, or gasoline, and crude go per cent. benzol— 
are used in the cold. The value of cannel coal is based on Herr 
Schiele’s exhaustive researches; Thuringian oil and crude 





petroleum are valued at medium results; and for gasoline and 
benzol, the author’s experimental results are taken. 

As already stated, in these figures no account is taken of the 
secondary expenses, such as of firing, or of the bye-products, such 
as coke, ammoniacal liquor, and tar, with the first three 
materials, With these, too, actual working figures were em- 
ployed; while for gasoline and benzol, the experimental figures 
(generally much too favourable) were used for the calculation. 
Nevertheless, the lower figures show that other materials besides 
cannel must be considered as carburetting agents. With 
Thuringian gas oil, 100 Hefner-hours cost 7°6 pfennige, against 
14°5 pfennige by cannel coal ; but the price of the oil, if required 
in quantity for gas enrichment, would be less than the 12 marks 
now obtaining. Likewise crude petroleum, duty paid, would 
give 100 Hefner-hours for 6:2 pfennige. Thus, in respect of 
price and value, neither Thuringian oil nor crude petroleum is 
to be ignored as an enricher. The agents employed for enrich- 
ing in the cold are of special interest, as the cost of 100 Hefner 
candles is considerably less with them than with the others. Ben- 
zol, at the very low price of 45 marks per 1oo kilos., is the cheapest 
carburetting material obtainable; as it will furnish too Hefner- 
hours at a cost of 2°7 pfennige. ’ 

For products that have to be purchased, the figures used in 
the calculation are too favourable, as the cost must increase 
if they are used in quantity ; yet the result is sufficiently remark- 
able to demand close attention. Further, benzol is, in a sense, 
the natural carburetting agent for ordinary coal gas, since the 
original illuminating power of the latter was derived chiefly 
from benzol vapour. But it must be remembered that hitherto 
the greater part of the crude benzol has been obtained 
from the tar produced in gas-works, and that its extensive con- 
sumption for carburetting would cause a considerable rise in 
price. But a further source of benzol is found in the condensa- 
tion products thrown down in the compression of oil gas used 
for railway carriage lighting by the Pintsch system. These 
products are very similar to those obtained at low temperatures 
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from ordinary coal gas. The oils distilled from these products 
had the following mean composition: 70 per cent. of benzene, 
15 per cent. of toluene, 5 per cent. of higher homologues, and 
10 per cent. of homologues of ethylene (estimated by bromine). 
But this source might also prove inadequate if benzol were 
considerably applied for carburetting. Large quantities, how- 
ever, obtained from the gases produced in coke-ovens, by 
scrubbing prior to burning under the latter, have been put upon 
the market. But whether or not supplies from this quarter can 
be relied upon to provide the gas industry permanently with a 
cheap carburetting agent, must be a deferred question for the 
present. 

From the foregoing, it must be evident that the gas industry 
possesses an extensive choice of enriching agents, and the 
power to moderate the heat developed by the burners. By 
judicious selection, and a rational application of the existing 
means of carburetting, suppliers of gas will succeed in economi- 
cally meeting all demands made upon them. 


= 
— 


EXPLOSIONS IN COAL MINES. 


The above subject was under discussion in the Chemical 
Section of the British Association, at the recent meeting at 
Nottingham. It was introduced by Mr. Harotp B. Dixon, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy in Owens 
College, Manchester ; and contributed to by Dr. Frank CLoweEs, 
who holds the professorship for these subjects in the Notting- 
ham University College, and who read a paper on the application 
of a hydrogen flame, burning in an ordinary miner’s safety-lamp, 
to accurate and delicate gas testing. 


Professor Dixon commenced by stating that explosions in 
mines were attributed to two substances—fire-damp and coal 
dust, That mixtures of fire damp and air could produce 
disastrous explosions was known; and several investigations 
had been made on the rate of transmission of the explosion and 
on other points. Many held that mixtures of coal dust and air 
were explosive, and a source of great danger. Others, however, 
contended that, while such a mixture was inflammable, it was not 
explosive, and the flame died out after travelling ashort distance. 
Another view was that if air containing fire-damp, in quantity 
even too small to be detected by the ordinary method, should 
in any way become mixed with fine coal dust, the mixture was 
highly explosive and dangerous. Referring to the history of the 
subject, Professor Dixon pointed out that Faraday and Lyell 
first recognized that dust might be a fuel. As early as 1864, it 
was held that coal dust might be a source of explosion if set on 
fire by an explosion of fire-damp ; and from 1870 to 1875 many 
small explosions took place in France which were attributed to 
the explosive properties of dust alone. Vital showed that a 
blown-out shot might raise a cloud of coal dust, and that, if this 
dust was very dry and fine, it would explode; the violence being 
greatly increased by the presence of fire-damp. Galloway, in 
1876, made experiments which led to the conclusion that coal dust 
mixed with air was not inflammable fer se, but became explosive 
when mixed with 1 per cent. of fire-damp. Later experiments, 
however, led him to the conclusion that certain kinds of 
coal dust were explosive when mixed with air alone. Reference 
was made tothe experiments of Sir F. Abel, which seemed to show 
that a mixture of fire-damp and air was inflammable in presence 
of non-combustible dusts, such as fine sand. In the year 1882, the 
Chesterfield Committee came to the conclusion that, although 
mixtures of coal dust with air alone were inflammable, there 
was little or no concussion, and the flame did not travel any 
great distance. The combustion of the coal dust alone was 
never of an explosive character; but its presence was capable 
of greatly increasing the explosibility of small quantities of fire- 
damp. The Prussian Fire-Damp Commission of 1887 practi- 
cally confirmed Galloway’s results, and also found that the use 
of what are called high explosives might give rise to dust 
explosions, These conclusions were disputed by a French 
Commission; and MM. Mallard and Le Chatelier contended 
that dust and air, though inflammable, were not explosive, and 
did not become explosive unless mixed with more than 5 per 
cent. of fire-damp. These results did not accord with those of 
other observers. An Austrian Commission in 1889 came to the 
same conclusions as Galloway and the Prussian Commission ; 
but they pointed out that different coal dusts differed greatly 
in inflammability, and that attention should be given to the 
nature of the explosives used for blasting, and especially to the 
character of the fuse. The statement that explosives did not 
travel through damp parts of a mine was confirmed ; and it was 
recommended that explosives should be localized and isolated 
by always keeping certain sections of the mine damp. Recent 
experiments by Mr. Hall showed that different coal dusts varied 
enormously in their degree of inflammability ; and that mixtures 
of some dusts with air were violently explosive if ignited by 
means of a large flame, such as that produced by a blown-out 
shot, or by a small explosion of fire-damp. The great variation 
in the properties of coal dusts probably accounted for the dis- 
crepancies in the reports from different districts. Whether or 
not it was true that coal dust and air alone were explosive, or 
that the presence of small quantities of fire-damp was essential, 
must be shown by further investigations on the nature of the 











dust from different mines, the methods of detecting very small 
quantities of fire-damp, the degree of danger attaching to the 
use of different explosives, and the efficiency of various methods 
of laying the dust in mines by water-spray, &c. If coal dust 
per se was in some cases explosive, a spray driven in by com- 
pressed air might render a mine safe. 

At the close of Professor Dixon’s remarks, Professor Clowes 
gave a demonstration of his method of indicating very small 
quantities of fire-damp in the air by means of his safety-lamp.* 
He said that the “ flame cap” or halo seen in the dark above 
a pale flame in air containing combustible gas served as the 
most rapid and practical means of detecting the presence of 
inflammable gas or vapour. This method had been in common 
use by the miner; but the oil-flame, which he used for the 
purpose, was wanting, not only in delicacy, but also in accuracy. 
It would not readily detect the presence of less than 3 per cent. 
of fire-damp in the air; whereas for modern purposes it should 
detect less than 05 per cent. Owing to the variation in the 
size and adjustment of this flame when applied to testing, its 
indications were very variable, and were not of a standard 
character. Many objections existed to the employment of a 
separate alcohol lamp carried for testing purposes. None of 
these applied to the use of the hydrogen flame, especially when 
it was applied in an ordinary safety-lamp, burning oil from a 
wick in the usual way. The hydrogen flame was the most 
delicate indicator known; and it was applicable always of 
uniform size—giving standard and invariable indications. His 
early work consisted in measuring with accuracy the height and 
noting the appearance of the flame cap over the standard 
10 mm. hydrogen flame. The flame was exposed for this pur- 
pose to air containing known percentages of gas in the test 
chamber specially devised for the purpose. The statement 
previously made, that the hydrogen flame was the most delicate 
gas-testing flame known, was fully confirmed by comparing its 
indications with those yielded by an alcohol-flame and by a 
reduced oil-flame. The author then directed his attention to 
applying the hydrogen flame in a practical way to the detection 
and measurement of minute quantities of fire-damp in the air. 
This was ultimately effected by supplying the hydrogen from a 
small steel cylinder containing the gas in a compressed condi- 
tion. The cylinder could be readily carried in the pocket; and, 
when necessary, it could be immediately attached to the 
ordinary safety-lamp, and made to furnish the standard hydro- 
gen flame burning at a jet in the lamp. The gas was kindled 
at the jet by the oil-flame, which was then extinguished. The 
accurate estimation of proportions of fire-damp in air varying 
from o'2 up to 3 per cent. was rapidly and easily effected by the 
standard hydrogen flame. Higher percentages were estimated 
either by reducing the size of the flame, or by employing the 
oil-flame diminished in size until it became non-luminous, The 
small pocket cylinder was less than 1 Ib. in weight; and when 
freshly charged, by being connected with a store cylinder at a 
pressure of 120 atmospheres, it carried a store of gas sufficing 
for upwards of a hundred tests. This combined lighting and 
testing safety-lamp had been found to be thoroughly practical 
in its nature after lengthened use in several collieries ; and it 
surpassed in convenience all the delicate and accurate mine 
gas-testing apparatus yet described. The lamp, in a modified 
form, had been adapted to detecting and measuring petroleum 
vapour in the air. ‘ 

In the discussion which followed, the President of the Section 
(Professor Emerson Reynolds) said he considered Professor 
Clowes’s paper was an excellent illustration of the combination 
of science with practice, and of the value to an industrial dis- 
trict of the presence of an institution like the Nottingham 
University College. Professor W. Galloway pointed out that 
all mines of a greater depth than 600 feet are dry and dusty 
because of the increase in temperature at these depths, and the 
consequent increase in the capacity ofair to absorb moisture. 
All mines less than 600 feet deep were damp; and no great 
explosion had ever occurred in such mines. All the most 
disastrous explosions, extending along great distances, and in- 
cluding all the ramifications of the mine, had taken place iu dry 
and dusty mines. He thought MM. Mallard and Le Chatelier 
had been led to false conclusions by applying to the case of 
mines the results of experiments made in narrow tubes. He 
argued that mixtures of coal dust and air alone might give rise 
to violent explosions. He admitted that coal dusts varied in 
composition ; but he said that many kinds of dust which had 
failed to produce explosions on the surface in experiments would 
be found to determine them in deep mines. The dust theory, 
as it is called, would alone explain many explosions. In Wales, 
although at first a great cry was raised against watering mines, 
spraying had been gradually extending; and many mining 
engineers testified to the improvement in the sanitary condition 
of mines in which a fair trial of this treatment had been given. 
Mr. Hall pointed out that an escape of gas could not possibly 
account for numbers of explosions which had taken place, and 
that, therefore, some coal dust theory would probably eventually 
be universally accepted. Dry coal dust, even in the absence of 
fire-damp, was certainly capable of causing an explosion ; and 
he had actually produced one which travelled upwards of 200 yards 
by coal dust alone. The purity of the dust had a good deal to 





* This appliance was briefly described in the ‘‘ Register of Patents” in the 
JOURNAL for March 28 last, 
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do with determining its inflammability. As coal dust itself 
did not contain sufficient oxygen for its complete combustion, 
it was not an explosive in the strict sense of the term ; but as, when 
in suspension, it was enveloped in a large quantity of air, the 
conditions approached very closely to that of a true explosion. 
Professor Thorpe said he was a firm believer in the dust theory ; 
and he was certain that coal dust would explode without fire- 
damp. In his opinion, the Seaham Colliery disaster was con- 
clusive that shot firing determined an explosion of coal dust. 
Professor Merivale agreed with Professor Thorpe that the dust 
theory explained most explosions; but he said that in the Seaham 
case it was the opinion of local men that there was no coal dust in 
the neighbourhood of the origin of the explosion. The cause of 
this disaster, therefore, was not easily explained. Mr. Stokes 
was of opinion that, unless a very large quantity of coal dust 
were present in the air, admixture with gas would be necessary 
to determine explosions; and he cited a case of an outburst of 
8,000,000 cubic feet of gas in a dusty mine in which no gas had 
been noticed for four years, and in which, if an explosion had 
taken place, undoubtedly a coal-dust explanation would have 
been given. He did not believe that watering a mine was likely 
to be efficacious in preventing explosions, although he advocated 
this practice on hygienic grounds. Professor Lupton expressed 
the opinion that coal dust per se, if sufficiently fine, was danger- 
ous. Mr. Ashworth, referring to safety-lamps, urged that 
legislation was required dealing with percentages of gas in 
mines, since, so long as the Act simply mentioned a blue cap, 
lamps wetld be used which were not the most accurate. Pro- 
fessor Dixon added a few remarks, and the discussion closed. 


—~> 
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Incorporated Association of Municipal and County Engineers. 
—A district meeting of this Association was recently held at 
Leicester, under the presidency of Mr. J. T. Eayrs, of West 
Bromwich. The business was to inspect the extensive engi- 
neering operations lately undertaken by the Corporation, and 
nearly completed, in connection with works for the prevention 
of flood, and a system of main sewerage. Special interest was 
taken in the storm outfall culverts, which take off the surface 
waters in heavy rains, and leave the sewers free. These works 
are of a capacity to discharge 64 million gallons per 24 hours. 
The visitors also went over the sewage farm of 1700 acres. A 
paper was read by Mr. E. G. Mawbey, the Borough Engineer, 
and a discussion ensued. The works visited have all been put in 
hand within the last few years, at a cost of about £300,000. 

Gas-Engines for Driving Electric Lighting Machinery.—A gas- 
engine has been in use for more than a year driving a dynamo 
at the station of the Waukesha (Ill.) Electric Light Company. 
It is a 100-horse power two-cylinder ‘‘ Otto” engine, with an 
electric igniter and an unusually heavy fly-wheel and pulley ; 
the regularity of motion being increased by the use of a heavy 
balance-wheel. Measurements of the consumption of gas have 
been made several times by the Manager (Mr. G. A. Farwell), 
who reports that in a 10-hour run, driving 53 arc lights of 
2000-candle power on a 9$-mile circuit, 10,920 cubic feet of gas 
were burned ; being equal to 20°6 cubic feet of gas per lamp per 
hour. In another test, 36 arc lights and 300 incandescent 
lamps were run on 1400 cubic feet an hour; and in still another 
test, 36 arc lights and 425 incandescent lamps were run on 
1600 cubic feet an hour. 

Covering for Steam-Pipes.—According to the Annales des 
Mines, the pipes supplying steam to the underground machinery 
in the collieries of Valdonne, in Provence, are protected bya 
covering which reduces the quantity of the condensed steam 
to 17 per cent. The pipes are surrounded first with rings of 
willow or chestnut wood, upon which laths are nailed closely. 
This is wound round with straw plaits 1 inch thick, upon which 
straw is laid lengthwise } inch thick; the whole being sur- 
rounded by old sail-cloth, previously tarred. According to 
Chrétien, the best steam-pipe covering is obtained as follows: 
The pipes are enveloped with three or four layers of strong 
tarred paper, which, well pasted together, is almost incom- 
bustible, and very durable. Over this are wound three layers of 
plaited rushes, and, finally, three more layers of tarred paper. 
The covering is 1°37 inches thick; and, when dry, it offers great 
resistance. 

The Temperature and Luminosity of Gases.—At the recent 
meeting of the British Association, Professor Smithells read, in 
the Chemical Section, a note on the above subject. He said 
that, if a gas cannot be rendered incandescent by the tempera- 
ture of a flame, the luminosity must be due to some other 
cause. The temperature is not definite, as all measuring 
instruments only give an average; but, from thermo-chemical 
data, it can be arrived at theoretically. These temperatures, 
however, are much higher than those of the dissociation point 
of the compounds produced. At certain points in the flame, 
high temperature must undoubtedly exist; and in the case of 
hydrogen, it amounts to 6655°C. Wedgwood found that air 
was not incandescent, even when it was so hot as to make a 
piece of metal glow in it. Hittorf arrived at a similar con- 
clusion, and stated that the luminosity of a flame was of the 
nature of phosphorescence. Siemens found that the common 
gases at 1500° C. do not show any luminosity. Iodine when 
heated, however, gives a distinct flame or luminosity, as proved 
by Salet. The luminosity of flame is, therefore, probably simply 
an effect of heat. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas or Vapour Heating-Burner.—House, H. A., of Teddington, and 
Symon, R. T., of Abchurch Lane, E.C. No. 16,911; Sept. 22, 1892. 
This invention relates to burners for the combustion of gas or 
vapours for heating purposes—as, for example, in steam-boilers for 
raising steam, or in generators for the production of gas or vapour 
from hydrocarbons or other liquids, for use in motive-power engines 
or for heating purposes. The object of the invention is to produce a 
burner which can be automatically regulated to suit the purpose for 
which it is to be used. 

A hollow ring of cast iron is provided, with an inlet for the gas or 
vapour, and a turned or planed surface on its upper side, pierced with 
holes of suitable size spaced at equal distances apart. Each of these 
holes is provided with a faced block of metal, forming a small slide- 
valve, and capable, when slid over its corresponding hole, of preventing 
the escape of gas or vapour. These slide-valves are operated by a 
kind of frame or star-wheel, turning on an axis in the centre of the 
ring ; and the valves are so placed with reference to the holes that 
each successive valve requires to be moved further than the preceding 
one in order to uncover its hole. Thus, assuming the frame with its 
slide to be in the position in which all the holes are covered by their 
respective slide-valves, on moving the frame and valves so as to 
uncover the first hole, the jet of gas that will issue from it may be 
lighted. On moving the frame and valves another step, the second 
hole will be uncovered; and the jet of gas or vapour issuing from it 
will be lit from the first jet. On moving the frame and valves another 
step, the third hole will be uncovered, and gas lit from the second jet, 
and soon. In like manner, on turning the frame and valves in the 
opposite direction, each of the holes will be covered in succession by 
its appropriate slide, and the gas-jets will be successively extinguished, 
in the reverse order to that in which they were lit. 

When the burner is applied to a steam-boiler or a generator of 
hydrocarbon vapour, the frame and valves may be turned so as to 
bring into operation more jets, or cut them off, according as the pres- 
sure of steam or vapour falls or rises, by means of an automatic 
apparatus consisting of a diaphragm or piston, acted on by the pres- 
sure of the steam or vapour generated in the apparatus to which the 
burner is applied as a means of heating. 





Regenerative Lamps.—Thomas, T. C. J., of Finsbury Park, London. 
No. 17,110; Sept. 24, 1892. 

This invention has reference to a wind-proof regenerative lamp, in 
which the gas is supplied through a pipe arranged externally to the 
air regenerator, and provided with a burner fixed at a point below the 
air regenerator. The regenerator receives its supply of air froma 
chamber, the lower side of which is arranged to form a reflector, while 
the upper side is provided with air-inlets, so arranged as to break up 
and reduce the velocity of air passing through them to the flame, and 
thereby aid in preventing it injuriously affecting the burning of the lamp. 
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The engraving shows a vertical section of such a lamp constructed 
specially for use in a railway carriage; the ordinary bowl and jointed 
gas-supply pipe being retained. 

The gas-supply pipe is jointed at A, so as to enable it to be turned 
either into position for use within the glass or back out of the way 
when it is required to clean the bowl. The lamp-casing is screwed to 
the outer side of the carriage roof, and provided at its under part with an 
inwardly extending flange, upon which the rim of the bowl rests. JB is 
the burner, which is provided with a circular row of outlet apertures, 
soas to givea round flame. Above it is arranged acombined air regenera- 
tor and air-supply chamber C, from which it receives its supply of 
air. D E are twoconcentric tubes. The inner one (closed at its upper 
part) forms the air regenerator proper, and is in connection with the 
air-supply chamber C (which is upwardly extended as shown) by cross 
tubes. The outer tube E is at its upper part connected to chimney F. 

In order to ensure a uniform distance between the air-outlet of the 
regenerator and the gas-outlet of the burner, so as to enable a com- 
bined air regenerator, air-supply chamber, reflector, and chimney to 
be used with lamp-bowls having different thicknesses of rim, and with 
hinged gas-supply pipes of varying lengths, the air-inlet is formed at 
the bottom ofa tube G, adapted to fit into, and be capable of endwise 
movement within, the tube D. Thetube G, whichiscontracted at its out- 
let end, is connected by a perforated plate with a central stem, the re- 
cessed lower end of which rests upon an upwardly extending part 
of the burner. The central stem is carried up through a hole formed in 
the closed end of the tube E; and the stem is provided at its upper end 
with a nut, which prevents it, and the parts attached to it, becoming 
disconnected when the chimney and attached parts are removed. The 
under side of the air-supply chamber C is formed as a reflector ; and 
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the upper side is provided with air-inlets, in the form of upwardly pro- 
jecting tubes A, either cylindrical (as shown) or conical. 

Instead of the air-inlets to the supply chamber being in the form of 
tubes, the top of the air-supply chamber may (as shown at the top 
left corner) be formed with a number of holes, so arranged that the 
edges of the holes extend upwards, above them being arranged an 
annular chamber, with a closed top and with perforated sides. The 
air current is, by these means, broken up, and its velocity reduced, 
during its passage to the flame. 

The removable combined air regenerator and air-supply chamber, 
with the reflector and chimney above described, are supported by a 
flared lip formed at the upper edge of the chamber C, which rests 
upon the ring, as shown ; part thereof being cut away to accommodate 
the gas-supply pipe. Thelamp-casing carries a lamp head or cover H, 
which is hinged thereto and provided with air-inlet passages, and with 
baffle-plates I, which assist in ensuring a steady flow of air to the 
regenerator. 


Gas-Lamps.—Mantrant, U., of Paris. No. 20,053; Nov. 7, 1892. 

This invention in gas-lamps, designed for recovering part of the heat 
of the flame, is characterized essentially by the horizontal or nearly 
horizontal arrangement of the recuperating chamber, by the combina- 
tion of two concentric bell-shaped glasses, between which the hot air 
descends for feeding the burner directly below the flame, and also by 
the cock which controls the supply of gas to the burner. 





Figs. 1 and 2 are a vertical and horizontal section of a lamp to be 
carried by acolumn. Fig. 3 isa vertical section of a suspension lamp. 
Fig. 4is a plan of the burner shown in fig. 3. Fig. 5 is aside view of 
the burner. Fig. 6is a vertical section (enlarged) of the three-way cock 
shown in figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 7 isa horizontal section of the cock. 

In both modifications, the burner is arranged in the interior of a 
bell-shaped glass or globe A, having a similarly shaped globe B arranged 
on the outside, with a passage for the air coming from the recuperating 
chamber. An aperture is provided in the lower part of the interior 
globe, which allows the air to pass in directly below the flame. Above 
the burner is arranged a central deflector C, made conical as shown in 
fig. 1, or parabolic as shown in fig. 3. A second deflector is arranged 
at D (fig. 1) in the interior of the lamp; and in the other modification 
is arranged a deflector E on the outside of the lamp, as in fig. 3. 

The recuperator consists either of a horizontal chamber F (fig. 1), 
or the chamber may be inclined as in fig. 3. Each enclose a disc, 
above and below which the heated air circulates. The sides and the disc 
are heated by conduction through the crown forming the base of the 
chimney, which is strongly heated by the products of combustion. 

The cold air from the outside passes through a series of apertures H 
at the bottom of the recuperating chamber F into the latter, round 
the disc, and through a second series of apertures in the bottom between 
the globes A B, and then through the apertures at the lower end of the 
interior globe below the burner; while the hot products of com- 
bustion rise between the deflector C and the crown and pass through 
the chimney, which is protected by a cap against the wind. 

In fig. 2 is shown how the plate which forms the bottom of the 
recuperating chamber is constructed. H are the apertures for the inlet 
of the cold air ; and I are other apertures for the outlet of the hot air. 
J are circular grooves designed to receive packing material, so as to 
form an air-tight joint between the glasses and the bottom of the 
recuperator. 

The arrangement of the burner G may be varied; the jets being 
either arranged vertically as in fig. t, or horizontally asin fig. 3. In 
the latter case, the jets are arranged in several superposed series, so as 
to form a kind of stepped burner having a conical surface. A ‘‘more 
beautiful effect is obtained by distributing the jets, so that the flames 
ofa series encounter each other, and that the jets of two superposed 
series have a lozenge-like arrangement.’’ Moreover, a prettier effect 
is obtained (a group of fuller flames) by arranging the butterfly jets 
obliquely, as in fig. 5. 

The cock which serves to control the supply to the burner is arranged 
either vertically or horizontally ; but the interior construction remains 
the same. It comprises a box M, inwhichthe plug N turns. The gas 
enters at K; and, before reaching the plug, it passes through a small in- 
dependent conduit, which supplies a little gas to the central jet and 
enables it to burn as a night light—a screw serving to regulate the 
passage of gas through this conduit. The box M is provided with two 
conduits, one of which also supplies the central jet with enough gas for 
maintaining a small night light, while the other has a transverse 
branch L terminating in the annular chamber which supplies the exterior 
or radiating jets of the burner. The plug N of the cock has two pas- 
sages corresponding to the two passages in the box. 





Gas-Engines.—Pinkney, C. W., of Smethwick, near Birmingham. 
No. 20,683 ; Nov. 15, 1892. 

This invention relates to gas-engines which work on the “ Otto 
cycle; and the object aimed at is to simplify the engine by reducing 
the number of working parts, by dispensing with the ordinary gearing- 
wheels, side-shaft, brackets, valve-levers, and the like. 

The pressure of the charge of gas and air when being compressed, 
and of the explosion of the charge, is caused to bring into, and main- 
tain in position for the requisite time, a connection of, or attachment 
to, the exhaust-valve ; so that an attachment of, or part operated by, 
the crank-shaft operates thereon when the exhaust-valve is to be 
opened—remaining closed at other times, as the attachments of the 
valve and crank-shaft respectively are then not in position to act to 
open the exhaust-valve. 











Fig. 1 is a horizontal section of so much of a gas-engine as is neces- 
sary to explain the application of the invention. Fig. 2 shows in plan 
a part of the crank-shaft, and of the attachment which operates the 
exhaust-valve. 

The exhaust-valve box B, into which the gases pass from the work- 
ing cylinder A of the engine, before they pass through the exhaust- 
valve to the outlet, has a passage therefrom, which leads, by the pipe 
C, into a cylinder or vessel D, in which moves a piston E, having 
attached to it a rod, which, when the piston is in its elevated position, 
brings a lever F on the end of the exhaust-valve spindle into line with 
the rod G. This rod has a jointed end portion, with a mouth-shaped 
termination, thrust rearward by the crank-shaft. This is shown as 
being effected by a cam on the crank-shaft H, acting on a roller on the 
rod G, the crank-shaft end of which is bifurcated so as to embrace the 
shaft H between the cam and collar, which act as a support and 
guides therefor. The other end of the rod G is supported by a lever 
centred to the engine-framing ; and there is a spring which returns 
the rod G and its attachments after the cam has acted upon it. When 
the engine is at work, as the piston in the main cylinder makes its 
charging stroke, the vacuum formed in the cylinder will, by the com- 
munication of the exhaust-box B by the pipe C with the cylinder or 
vessel D, draw the piston E down or inwards, so that the lever F is 
not in line with the rod I. When the piston in the main cylinder 
returns and makes its compression stroke, the pressure of the charge 
will cause the piston E to rise or move outwards, so that the lever F 
will be brought into line with this rod (as indicated by the dotted 
lines) ; the lever F having a bearing-piece to take the strain. At the 
end of the compression stroke, the explosion of the working charge of 
the cylinder A takes place ; the pressure still keeping the piston E in 
its last-named position. When the crank of the engine has arrived at 
the position at which the exhaust-valve should be opened, the rod G 
is moved by the cam, so that the mouth at the end of the rod I meets 
and acts upon the end of the lever F, which is now in its path (as 
shown by the dotted lines) ; and the exhaust-valve is opened until the 
main piston has reached the end of its exhausting stroke, when the 
exhaust-valve closes, and is held tightly to its seat by its spring. The 
piston in the main cylinder A now commences to make its charging 
stroke. A vacuum will again be formed in the main cylinder ; and 
the piston E will take such a position that the lever F is out of line 
with the rod I (as shown in full lines). Therefore, although this 
portion of the revolution of the crank-shaft corresponds with its position 
on the occurrence of the explosion, the exhaust-valve will not be 
opened, as the end of the rod I will not abut against the lever F. 


Driving Stoking Machinery for Gas-Retorts.—Woodward, J., of 
Manchester. No. 21,395; Nov. 24, 1892. 

This invention refers to mechanism for actuating coal breakers, 
elevators, and charging and raking mechanism used for supplying 
coal to, and removing coke from, gas-retorts. The charging and 
raking machines are upon carriages, arranged to run upon lines of 
railway extending the lengthway of the retort-house, and parallel to 
the mouths of the retorts, the lengthway of which are at right angles 
to the railways for the charging and raking machines. The motor 
for driving the mechanism is at one end, and at about the middle, of 
the retort-house—using a gas, steam, or other motive engine. 

In the illustrations [next page], A is the fly-wheel shaft of the motor, 
with a pulley upon it; and endless ropes run from this to one B ona 
counter-shaft. This latter pulley drives by a belt or ropes, a pulley ona 
horizontal shaft C, extending from end to end of the retort-house. 
This shaft C rotates in bearings on suitable supports from the wall, 
at intervals of (say) about 6 feet apart. A corresponding horizontal line 
shaft is placed on the other side of the house, to drive the machinery 
for the retorts on that side. 

The shafts may be driven by toothed gearing and shafting, if 
desired, or each shaft may be connected directly with the first-motion 
shaft of the motor employed. Each shaft has drums keyed upon it— 
at (say) 3 feet apart ; and these drums are to a short extent rounded, or 
inclined in cone-form, at the corners, for a purpose hereafter named. 
In about the middle of the length of the retort-house, there may be 
any ordinary machine for breaking up coal, and delivering it to the 
scoops or buckets of an endless-chain elevator in an inclined position 
(partly shown in figs. 1 and 3). ; 

The shaft D for the upper end of the elevator rotates in bearings 
carried on the framing E, connected with a hopper coal-bunker F, which 
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is carried on beams G, supported at one end on the walls of the house, 
and at the otherend on columns. The end of the shaft D for the 
upper end of the elevator has a spur-wheel upon it that gears with a 
spur-pinion on one end of a shaft, in suitable bearings carried by the 
framing E; the other end of the shaft having fast-and-loose pulleys 
upon it for an endless belt, which passes over guide-pulleys, rotating 





on studs in a bracket secured to one of the beams G, and then works 
upon a pulley on the shaft C, of about the same size as that for the 
coal-breaker. 

There are two slides on the under side of the hopper-bunker F, 
which are opened and closed by connecting rods and levers, or other 
suitable mechanism (not shown) ; so that, when the charging-machine 
is brought under the hopper-bunker, the coal from it may be allowed 
to fall through the holes covered and uncovered by sliding doors into 
the hopper of the charger, hereafter further referred to. 

On the upper framing H of the charging-machine, there are bearings 
for an oscillating shaft ; and at or near each end of this shaft an arm 
I is secured, the upper ends of which form the bearings for a rotary 
een On this shaft there is a drum K, long enough, at least, to 
extend from the middle of one drum to the middle of another one on 
the shaft C. Eachend of this long drum is coned for a short length, 
so as to easily pass from one drum to another, in either direction, 
when the carriage of the charging-machine is moved along the rails. 
At one end of the shaft, there is an arm, to the end of which a screw- 
shaft is jointed, so as to pass freely through holes in two arms of a 
bracket secured to the framing—one arm of the bracket above, 
the other below a hand-wheel L, the hole in the boss of which is 
screw-tapped. A helical spring is placed between the boss of this 
wheel and the arm of the bracket—both above and below the boss of 
the hand-wheel—so that the pressure in either direction, caused by 
the hand-wheel, will be elastic ; and when the wheel is screwed down- 
wards, the periphery of the drum K will be pressed against the peri- 
pheries of one or two of the drums. When the screw hand-wheel is 
rotated the reverse way (that is, to screw it upwards), the long drum 
K is withdrawn from contact with the drums. 

There is a pulley on the shaft J, which by a belt drives a pulley 
fast on the Po M, in suitable bearings, on the framing of the charging- 
machine. This shaft may be driven from the shaft J by a spur-wheel, 
smaller than the long drum K in diameter, gearing with a spur-wheel 
on the shaft M, or gearing first with an intermediate spur-wheel and 
then with a spur-wheel on the shaft. 

N is the scoop which carries the charge of coal into the retorts. At 
the outer end it is attached to a shaft or barrel, which is in two bear- 
ings, one on each of two separate carriages O P, which have axles and 
wheels that run in a channel-iron frame lengthway of the scoop. The 
inner-carriage O bearing for the scoop stops at the end of the channel- 
iron framing, when the scoop is pushed into the retort ; and then the 
barrel or shaft of the scoop with the outer carriage P can move for- 
ward until it comes against the inner-carriage bearing O. The scoop 
is supported upon a horn plate, over which it slides, at the inner end 
of the channel-iron framing nearest the retorts. 

The scoop, and the framing upon which it is carried, have to be 
raised and lowered between and against suitable vertical guides upon 
the framing H, to bring the scoop opposite to the mouth of the retort 
to be charged ; and the scoop has also to be moved into and out of the 
retort, and to be turned half round to discharge its contents when 
within the retort, and to be turned back in the reverse direction when 
withdrawn from the retort, so as to be ready to receive the charge of 
coal. The scoop is worked in and out of the retort by a chain attached 
to the shaft and barrel of the scoop. 

Q is a lever on the end of a square shaft, connected with a lever 
or ratchet catch on the framing of the carriage-scoop. The catch 
enters a notch in the barrel, and prevents it from partly rotating 
until the catch is released by the handle, when the strain on the chain 
drawing the scoop in or out, as the case may be, causes the barrel, 
and thus the scoop, to make a half rotation. There is also a pair of 
bevel friction-wheels R on the shaft M, moved to and fro endways by 
means of a lever-handle, in a similar manner to the bevel friction- 
wheels for actuating the drum on the vertical shaft. These bevel 
friction-wheels drive a bevel friction-wheel on the upper end of a vertical 
shaft J (see fig. 2), in suitable bearings on the framing, the lower end of 
which shaft has a worm upon it gearing with a worm-wheel on one 
end of a horizontal shaft in suitable bearings on the framing. There 
is a similar pair of bevel-wheels S to those above described on the 
shaft M (with a lever for moving them), which will drive a bevel fric- 
tion-wheel at the upper end of a vertical shaft in suitable bearings on 
the framing. The lower end of this shaft has a bevel toothed pinion 
upon it, which gears with a toothed bevel-wheel on a stud in a bracket 
from the framing H, which has a spur toothed wheel attached to its 
boss that gears, by an intermediate spur-wheel on a stud in the fram- 
ing, with a spur-wheel on one of the axles having carrying wheels upon 
them, that run upon the railway. By this gearing, the charging- 
machine is moved to and fro along the railway, and also brought oppo- 
site to the retort to be charged. 

The hopper T on the charging-machine is large enough to hold suffi- 
cient coal or cannel for a number of retorts. At its lower part, there 
is a shaft U, extending from end to end of the hopper in suitable 
bearings; and this shaft has arms or vanes upon it, which, when the 
shaft is rotated, will cause the coal from the hopper to be discharged 
into the upper end of a narrow vertical shoot the length of the scoop 
N. This vertical shoot has shafts extending its lengthway in suitable 
bearings on the ends of the shoot; and each shaft has a directing 
blade, which in one position closes the shoot below it, and forms an 
inclined bottom or director, causing the coal descending into the shoot 
to pass out at a hole in the side of the shoot, and into the scoop pre- 
viously brought into the position to receive the coal. 

The mechanism of the raking-machine is similar to that for the 
charging-machine—that is to say, rotary motion is conveyed from the 
shaft C to a counter-shaft M, and, by similar arrangements of gearing, 
from that shaft to work the machine to and fro on the railway. The 
mechanism for raising and lowering the rake-frame is similar to that 
for raising and lowering the scoop-frame, except that there is one long 
drum in about the middle of the horizontal shaft, and two chains from 
it, passing over two guide-pulleys, are then connected near its centre 
with the frame for the rake, which is made capable of oscillation on a 
fulcrum at the middle of its length; so that, when the rake end ascends, 
the other end descends, and vice versa. When the rake V is drawn 
back to the position shown in fig. 4, its rake end is under a T-pipe 
W (see figs. 4 and 6); the head of the T-pipe being perforated on its 
lower side to discharge downwards on the rake rod and head, and the 
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pipe is connected by a jointed pipe (which allows the rake-frame to APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
ascend and descend) with a cistern filled with water, when the raking- 18,431.—HuGueEs, R. S., ‘* Pendent gas-lights or gaseliers.’’ Oct. 2. 


machine comes under or about the position of the coal-bunker, by a 
pipe from the water-main. This water-pipe arrangement is for cool- 
ing the rake when drawn out of the retort after each operation. 

The same letters of reference are used on figs. 4, 5, and 6 as on figs. 
1, 2, and 3 for corresponding parts having similar functions in both 
charging and raking machines. Such parts will, therefore, be under- 
stood from the previous description of the charging mechanism. 


Syphon Test-Boxes for Gas-Mains.—Bouvier, A., of Lyons, France. 
No. 15,446; Aug. 14, 1893. 

As shown in the engraving, the patentee proposes to employ a 
water-tight receiver or metal box A (usually of cast iron), two opposite 
sides of which are provided with sockets for connecting to the gas- 
main. The inner chamber of the syphon test-box is divided only in 
the upper portion by a central vertical partition of cast iron, which 
does not reach the bottom. The gas on entering passes freely under 
the partition, and then out of the syphon, unless the test-box be filled 
with water to a height sufficient to cover the bottom of the partition. 





























In this case the passage of the gas is stopped ; and the box plays the 
part of a gas-cock or hydraulic sluice-valve—allowing the several parts 
of the main to be isolated. Upon the dome or cover of the syphon 
test-box are three flanged cast-iron sockets B C D, each provided with 
a pipe marked with the corresponding letter b c d. The socket B 
receives the iron pipe }, bevelled at its lower end, and dipping down to 
the bottom of the syphon. This dip-pipe allows the quantity of water 
necessary to prevent the passage of the gas to be introduced into the 
test-box; and it is also used for removing the water contained in the 
syphon, by means of a hand-pump. The two sockets C and D—which 
are arranged one to the right and the other to the left of the central 
partition—serve for the passage of the gas for testing the tightness of 
the main. 

The syphon test-box above described serves as an ordinary syphon 
trap to receive the water of condensation of the gas. It also serves 
as a junction-piece for the mains, and as a hydraulic sluice-valve, for 
preventing the passage of the gas at any time—for example, in case of 
a sudden accident, a fire or explosion, or when any repairs to the 
system, replacing pipes, &c., are taking place. It also facilitates the 
laying of new pipes, and is serviceable in detecting escapes of gas in 
the main. The test-boxes are arranged under suitable manholes E ; 
the line F representing the ground level. 

To employ the apparatus for the detection of leaks, the proceedings 
would be as follows: A given section of the main, comprising a por- 
tion of a street or even several adjoining streets in the same quarter, 
having been isolated from the rest of the main, by means of one or 
several syphon test-boxes previously filled with water, a portable gas- 
holder (mounted on wheels) would be brought to the spot. Suppose that 
the inlet-tube, and consequently also the tube C, communicates with 
the side to which the gas comes freely from the gas-works under the 
usual day pressure of the gas, and that the outlet-tube, and conse- 
quently also the tube D, communicates with the isolated section, then 
all the branches fed by this section are closed—thus cutting off the 
gas from the houses in this section. The inlet-tube of the gasholder 
is then caused to communicate, by means of a rubber tube, with the 
pipe c. The bell of the holder rises, on account of its float ; and is 
filled with gas at the existing pressure. When it is full, theinlet-pipec 
is closed; and the outlet-tube of the holder is caused to communi- 
cate with the pipe d of the syphon test-box, and thus with the section 
to be tested. Sufficient weight is placed on the bell to give to the gas 
it contains a very high pressure. This gas is driven back under pres- 
sure into the isolated section; and if the section be leaky, the bell 
descends with a speed proportional to the size of the leaks. If a note 
be taken in each section of how much gas it loses per minute under 
the testing pressure, it is possible to thus know “the relative tightness 
of each section under conditions which augment the sensibility of the 
test and the precision of the measurement.”’ 








18,554-—Barton, A. H., ‘‘ A combined washer and grummet for use 
with water, steam, gas, air, or other fluids, and to prevent vibration 
between metal surfaces.’’ Oct. 4. 

18,574.—Banks, T., ‘‘ Production of carburetted hydrogen for illu- 
minating and other-purposes.’’ Oct. 4. 

18,660.—Pass, E. De., ‘Illuminating and heating by means of 
petroleum.’ A communication from J. Leemanr. Oct. 5. 

18,662.—BatE, H., ‘‘ Gaslight appliances.” Oct. 5. 

18,673.—LisTER, A. A., and Dawson anp Co., “ Gas-retort self- 
sealing mouthpieces.” Oct. 5. 
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Increase in the Price of Gas at Wolverhampton.—The Wolver- 
hampton Gas Company have given notice to their consumers that, 
owing toinability to obtain coal, except at an advanced rate, they 
intend to raise the price of gas 3d. per 1000 cubic feet from Nov. 1. 


The Middlesbrough Trades and Labour Council and the Cor- 
poration Gas Workers.—At the meeting of the Middlesbrough 
Trades and Labour Council last Wednesday, there was some reference 
to a “‘ grievance ’’ among the employees at the gas-works ; but at pre- 
sent we have no information as to its nature. The Chairman (Mr. J. 
Smith), who is a member of the Town Council, moved a resolution 
requesting the Chairman of the Corporation Gas Committee (Alder- 
man T. H. Bell) to call a special meeting of the Committee at a con- 
venient date, when the matter might be fully discussed, and both sides 
of the question heard. He considered it would be foolish to withdraw 
the men before trying to get the grievance settled; but if Alderman 
Bell refused to comply with their request, he thought it would be ad- 
visable for the men to be withdrawn. The motion was carried. 

Dispute Arising through a Faulty Gas-Meter.—At the Highgate 
Petty Sessions, on Monday last week, Mr. Valenzuela, ‘of ‘‘ Beacons- 
field,’ East Finchley, was summoned by the North Middlesex Gas 
Company for £4 5s. 8d. for gas supplied and meter-rent due from him. 
The case had previously been before the Court, but had been adjourned 
to see if an arrangement could not be come to. The Company's 
collector (Mr. Gale) stated that up tothe 18th ult., when the summons 
was issued, £6 14s. 4d. was owing, less a deposit of £2 and 2s. interest. 
Defendant complained that the meter was incorrect ; and it was taken 
away and tested, and found to be 4°7 per cent. fast. For this the 
Company had allowed 6s. 8d.; and the balance was the amount 
claimed. After looking into the matter with respect to the ownership 
of the meter, they were willing to deduct £2 16s. for this; and they 
had offered to accept ft gs. 8d. in settlement of the claim. During 
the time the Company had supplied the defendant, he had been sum- 
moned six times. Defendant said the Company admitted they were 
wrong; and heasked forcosts. The Bench decided that the Company 
should have an order for £1 gs. 8d., and pay the defendant ats. costs. 
The net result of the proceedings was that they obtained 8s. 8d., 
besides paying the Court fees. 

Increase of Salaries in the Sheffield Corporation Water Depart- 
ment.—At last Wednesday’s meeting of the Sheffield City Council, 
several members protested against a proposal of the Water Committee 
to increase the salaries of three of their officials—Messrs. J. and A. 
Roberts and J. Hawksley. It appears that Mr. W. Roberts, the 
reservoir inspector, who received £300 a year, has lately died. He 
had been in the service of the Water Company and the Corporation 
for 40 years ; and, for some time prior to his death, he had been unable 
to thoroughly carry out his duties. The Committee, however, main- 
tained him in his position; and his two sons substantially did his 
work. It was now proposed to promote them to those positions and 
salaries to which they had been entitled for several years; and, accord- 
ing to Alderman Gainsford, the saving effected by the re-arrangement 
will be between {110 and £160 per annum. Among the members who 
opposed the Committee’s recommendations was Alderman Clegg, who 
considered the salaries in the Water Department were much higher 
than those paid in any other department of the Corporation, from its 
head downwards. He could not see that Mr. A. Roberts and Mr. 
Hawksley (who is an assistant in the Engineer’s department) had had 
any further responsibilities placed on them; and he moved, as an 
amendment, that as much of the minutes as related to them be not con- 
firmed. This, however, was defeated ; and the Committee’s proposals 
were carried. 

Electric Lighting for Yeadon.—The ratepayers of Yeadon were 
called together yesterday week to consider the advisability or other- 
wise of adopting a system of electric lighting. In opening the 
proceedings, the Chairman of the Local Board (Mr. J. Flaxington) 
very fairly stated that the Gas Company had given them satisfaction 
both as to price and quality of the gas supplied; but, after investi- 
gating the matter, the Board had come to the conclusion that it 
would be to the interest of the ratepayers if they put down an electric- 
light installation. Messrs. Andrews and Preece, of Bradford, had 
submitted a scheme, and guaranteed that they could furnish the light 
—allowing for cost of labour, fuel, interest on capital, &c.—at 4d. per 
unit, which was equal to gas at 1s. 6d. or 1s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
whereas they were now really paying 2s. 11d. It was proposed to 
charge ros. per lamp per annum for the electric light; and there 
would be no restriction as to the length of time it was used. Mr. 
Preece explained that they were able to supply the light at the price 
named through the fact that they employed gas-engines worked by 
Dowson gas, which reduced the expense of fuel to one-third the cost 
where steam-engines were used. At Morecambe, where their system 
had been in operation some time, the Company had, with a charge 
of ros. per lamp per annum, been able to pay a dividend of 5 
per cent. on the first year’s working. It was also pointed out 
by Mr. Chippendale, a member of the Board, that the 107 public 
lamps at present cost for gas and wages {1 148. 13d. per annum ; and 
the same number of electric lamps at 1os. each would mean a saving 
of £130 a year. After these eulogistic statements regarding the 
electric light, it is not surprising to learn that a resolution giving the 
Board power to carry out the scheme was passed with only three 
opponents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


Stopped Gas-Meters. 

Sir,—One of the vexations of a gas company's secretary is the 
dealing with those instances where a dry meter has passed the usual 
supply of gas without registering any, or only a portion, of the quan- 
tity consumed. No dry meters, I believe, are free from this defect, 
though I admit the percentage of such occurrences is a small one. 
The common usage is to charge for a similar quantity of gas to that 
consumed in the corresponding quarter of the previous year. Where 
no exceptional difference in consumption has occurred, this arrange- 
ment is commonly found to be satisfactory to the consumer. In other 
cases, however, considerable friction arises ; and, with some unreason- 
able people, subsequent explanation is difficult, and often not plea- 
santly accepted. It has occurred in some instances that no gas has been 
consumed, and the register by the meter is actually the truthful one. 
If, in such a case, the amount of a corresponding quarter happens to 
be charged, under the impression that the meter has stopped registering, 
and without the opportunity of obtaining the real facts, the chances 
are that a peppery and indignant consumer may rush into print with 
his supposed grievance, and prove, at least to his own satisfaction, 
“Another Attempt at Extortion by a Gas Company.” 

To meet the difficulty likely to arise, and, as far as possible, avoid 
giving dissatisfaction, I affix to the statement of the gas account 
presented one of the notices of which I enclose acopy. I find that 
this disarms criticism of the offensive kind. Asthe idea may be useful 
to other companies, perhaps you may deem this, and the form of 
notice sent, worthy of space in the JOURNAL. A. W. Marks, 


Sheerness-on-Sea, Oct. 13, 1893. Secretary, Sheppy Gas Company. 


[ENCLOSURE. | 
Stopped Gas-Meters. 

Although dry gas-meters are found to register with great correctness, one 
defect some meters have is that they stop registering while passing the 
usual supply of gas. Unless the consumer is in the habit of reading the 
indication of his meter weekly or monthly, this defect is seldom detected 
by the company until the end of a quarter. Whena meter is found to have 
stopped registering in this way, the account is made out for the same 
quantity as that which was consumed in the corresponding quarter of the 
previous year. This charge is, however, subject to correction, if, from 
circumstances which can be reasonably explained, the consumer is con- 
fident of having used a smaller quantity of gas. In any such case, a fair 
estimate of the quantity of gas consumed will be made. 
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Incoming Tenants’ Liabilities for Gas. 

S1r,—I have no doubt that many gas managers would be glad to 
have the following point authoritatively settled: At certain premises 
A was burning gas. Some time during the quarter, A disposed of the 
business to B; and this was not discovered until the bill was delivered 
at the premises. The account was made out in the name of A; and 
B declines to pay the whole amount. No notice was given of the 
transfer by either Aor B. I may state that, in this instance, A has 
gone away without leaving any address. I hold that B is liable for 
a ll the gas consumed during the quarter, if not for arrears. B 

Oct. 10, 1893. 5 
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Compensation for Meters, &c., Destroyed by Fire.—A corre- 
spondent asks any of our readers who can do so to be good enough to 
inform him if a gas company can legally recover the value of a hired 
gas-meter or appliance accidentally destroyed by fire on a consumer’s 
premises. 


A Correction.—At the close of the portion of last week's article on 
‘Coal Gas"’ dealing with governors (p. 672, col. 1), it should have 
been stated that, in Sugg’s, Borradaile’s, and other governors, steatite 
or metallic floats are used. In the sentence as printed, the words 
italicized were inadvertently omitted. Mr. Borradaile, in calling our 
attention to this matter, writes: ‘‘ My governors are made of hard 
metal ; Mr. Sugg’s steatite float having been brought out considerably 
later than my metallic float.” 

“ Penny-in-the-Slot ” Gas-Fires.—Writing on the above subject, 
Mr. E. W. T. Richmond points out that hot-air gas-fires—i.c., gas- 
fires with a stove body, would readily commend themselves to hotel 
proprietors where gas does not exceed 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, if any 
suitable check could be provided against extravagance. The disad- 
vantage of a bedroom coal-fire is that it must be attended to during 
the night, or re-lighted in the morning; and a ‘ penny-in-the-slot "’ 
fire would be open to the same objection. A much simpler plan 
would, he says, be the adoption of a lock-tap similar to the one 
that was designed by the Dublin Gas Company for use with cookers. 
If this tap were unlocked for (say) two hours at night and an 
hour in the morning, the usual charge of ts. for coal-fires would leave 
a handsome profit, besides giving the extra comfort of a fire to dress 
by. Different sizes of fires would, of course, be needed to suit the 
various sized rooms; but taking, as a very outside estimate, a con- 
sumption of 100 cubic feet for the three hours, the gas-fire would 
cost, with gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 3d., as compared with 1s. 
charged. A slightly higher charge might be made for cases where the 
fire was left on longer. Mr. Richmond adds: “If the result of your 
suggestion be only to awaken some few enterprising gas managers to 
get one or two hotel proprietors to hire (say) fires for six bedrooms, 
and have them put on a special meter for twelve months, the result will 
undoubtedly open a field of consumption well worth cultivating by gas 
companies.” 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 


The Quality of the Gas in the Past Quarter, 

The following is an abstract of the report of the Chief Gas Examiner 
for the Metropolis (Dr. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S.) as to the quality of 
the gas supplied by The Gaslight and Coke, Commercial, and South 
Metropolitan Companies, during the quarter ending the 3oth ult. :— 

1. With respect to Illuminating Powey—The average illuminating 
power, in standard sperm candles, at each of the testing-stations, was 
as follows :— 

The Gaslight and Coke Company— 


Fenchurch Street, E.C.. 2. « «6 «© 5 © © «© -« '& 6S 
Kinghorn Street, B.C... «<6 6 8 lk le ele 8 6367 
Dorset Buildings, E.C.. . . . »« © « « «© « « 16°6 
Icaaurome Grove; wy. 5 6 kt el lk ltl lt te ce 6G 
pee Se) a a a ae a ee une < 
Carlyle Square, Chelsea,S.W. . . « «© «© « «© «© I6°E 
SaOICORCOINCIN. ¢ ce ce eS ee IOS 
George Street, NiW. 2. 6 6 8 ew le tlw ltl «(GE 
Gramemmoad,E.. . . 6 «6 © © «© & «© «© © « F6°S 
Kingsland Road,E.. . ..+« © 6 «© « « «© « « 36°4 
spring Gardens, S:W.. «.« ». « «+ .« © «© «© « « %36°2 
Grove Gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W. . . . . . 16°2 
SiOMNBGy mOdG, IN. « 6 6 6 elle lk tw «(OFZ 
COE ST to RS a ac cr a a 
Milibank Street: GW. 6. 2. «6 6 6 6 ew he ( _ 16°7 
Commercial Gas Company— 
Parmenssosdee. =. «+ 6 «+ a +e se ee me Oe Ue ROTS 
Wellclose Square, E. . . . «© «© «© «© © « © « 16°3 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— 
Hill Street, S.E. Fee ote ellen ad ie? Ser LiGtnday aie ion SRO 
BGGIGCOTROBUL GI. 6 6 6 8 ed et es we ee «ONS 
Stoney liane, Sie 6.6 6 tell le ll lhl Ct 6G 
LOWIGHAIDTRGHG, Si. 6 6 6 kl ll ll lw CU CGS 
Blackfriars Road, S.E. . oe eer 16°8 
Burrage Road,S.E. . «© «© 2 © «© «© «© « « 16°4 


It will be seen from these results that the average illuminating power 
at all the testing-stations has been higher than the parliamentary 
standard of 16 candles. At the Dorset Buildings station of The Gas- 
light and Coke Company and the Hill Street station of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, the minimum lighting power of the gas was 
better than the requirements. 

11. As regards Purity.—Sulphuretted hydrogen has not been present 
in the gas at any of thestations. The average amount of sulphur in 
other forms than this was considerably less than the quantity allowed 
at all the testing-stations of the three Companies. An excess of sulphur 
was reported to have been present in the gas tested at the Kingsland 
Road station on the 13th of July, and at the Hornsey Road station on 
the 15th of July. Ammonia has been generally present in the gas 
more or less frequently during the quarter at all the stations; but only 
in slight quantities. The amount permitted was, however, not exceeded 
on any occasion. 
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BELFAST CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 





Annual Accounts. 

The abstract of accounts of the Belfast Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment for the year ending June 30 were published last week. With 
regard to the capital account, the outlay during the past year was 
£26,156; among the items making up this amount being the follow- 
ing: New main and service pipes, £4982; retort-house, benches, 
settings, &c., £7162; stoking machinery and stage floor, £8919; 
carburettors, &c., £940; exhauster-house, £374; governor-house and 
fittings, £874; meter-shop extension, £1757 ; and oil-gas plant, £302. 
The revenue account shows that the sale of gas (after deducting dis- 
counts, £8819, and bad debts, £180) produced £114,139; and public 
lighting (after meeting the cost of lighting and repairing the lamps, 
£4487), £11,907. Coke and breeze (less labour, £4422) yielded 
£38,324; tar, £9693; and ammoniacal liquor, £7975. The rents 
received for stoves came to £1790; and, with two other small amounts, 
these various sums made a total revenue of £183,899. The follow- 
ing are the items on the debit side of the account: Coal, 
including all expenses, £88,128; purification and sundries, including 
labour, £3288 ; salaries of Engineer and assistant, £1355; carbonizing 
wages, £17,504; repairs and maintenance of works and plant, £10,118 ; 
coal and coke used for steam-boilers, £508; distribution of gas, £6624; 
rents, rates, and taxes, {4214 ; salaries of cashier, accountant, &c., £2163; 
salaries of collectors, £1207; stationery and printing, £267 | general 
establishment charges and incidental expenses, £969; audit fund, £52; 
law charges, £31 ; and insurance of works, £157. The total expenditure 
was £136,537; so that there was a balance of £47,312 to be carried 
to the net revenue account. 
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THE PRICE OF GAS AT DUKINFIELD. 





A recommendation of the Gas Committee that the price of gas 
should be advanced 1d. per 1000 cubic feet recently came before the 
Dukinfield Local Board; but, after some discussion, it was referred 
back to the Committee for further consideration. Mr. J. Pickup, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, suggested that this course should 
be pursued because the matter was ‘rushed through” at the 
last meeting of the Committee, when, out of the nine members com- 
posing the Committee, three voted for the increase, and two against, 
while the others were neutral. Mr. E. Lawton thought the 
matter ought to be disposed of at once. From figures which were 
laid before the Committee, it seemed that they were not paying their 
way; and this, together with the fact that they had to buy coal at 
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an enormous advance in price, justified them in raisingthe charge. Mr. 
J. Blocksage said he was opposed to the increase. The only reason 
advanced in its favour was that there was a deficit of £700; but this 
was explained by the fact that, during the recent prolonged strike 
in the cotton trade, the consumption of gas fell off, and the cost of 
manufacture proportionately rose. But they had since wiped off this 
loss by a cheaper purchase of coal, and by obtaining a better price for 
sulphate of ammonia. It was true that they were paying more for the 
coal which they had to purchase now; but, on the other hand, they 
were getting an advanced price for coke. Notwithstanding the 
deficiency last year, there would be a profit this one. Mr. W. E. 
Wood thought the question of the price could very well stand over 
until the end of the present financial year ; and, the Chairman and other 
members concurring, the matter dropped with something like an under- 
standing that nothing more would be heard of it for a few months. 

The discussion produced the usual ill-informed newspaper criticism ; 
the Gas Committee being informed that the price was already ‘‘ heavy 
enough compared with neighbouring towns,”’ and counselled to lessen 
the cost of production. Mr. Harrison Veevers, the Gas Engineer and 
Manager, has published an elaborate reply, in which he gives the price 
charged for gas at Dukinfield, Ashton-under-Lyne, Denton, Hyde, 
Mossley, Stalybridge, Congleton, Runcorn, Bolton, Preston, Chorley, 
Leigh, Rochdale, and Bacup. At Dukinfield, it is 2s. 6d. to 
2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet; and Mr. Veevers says that the 
only neighbouring towns with a lower price are Ashton-under- 
Lyne (2s. 4d.) and Stalybridge (2s. 10d.). He points out that in Dukin- 
field meters are supplied rent free; and that this is equivalent toa 
reduction in the charge for gas. The actual income per tooo feet of 
gas at Stalybridge for the year ending March 25, 1892, was 2s. ord. ; 
and at Dukinfield, 2s. 9'02d. As to the cost of production, he gives the 
following figures as covering the cost of manufacturing, distributing, 
and management in the several towns for the year ending March 25, 
1892: Ashton-under-Lyne, 2s. 3°35d.; Dukinfield, 1s. 5°76d.; Staly- 
bridge, 2s. 8:35d.; and Mossley, 3s. o-o8d. In reference to the ques- 
tion of meter-rent charges, Mr. Veevers quotes some cases taken 
from the books of the Dukinfield Gas Department, showing how 
hardly these charges press upon the small consumers. In two cases 
in the list, the customers were charged for meter hire though there 
had been no consumption of gas in the quarter. Ina third case, the 
amount paid for gas (100 cubic feet) was 4d.,and for meter-rent ts. 4d. 
—the total being equivalent to 16s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. In 
a fourth case, the gas came to 4d., and the meter-rent to Is., or 
equivalent to 13s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. In half-a-dozen 
other cases which are quoted, the consumption for the half year only 
amounted to from 300 to 60o0cubic feet, and the charges for gas and meter 
hire were equivalent to from 5s. to 7s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. Mr. 
Veevers effectively winds up his statement by pointing out that during 
the past 14 years the price of gas in Dukinfield has been reduced from 
38. 8d. to 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet to small consumers, while meter- 
rents have also been abolished. 
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COLONIAL GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


We have lately received the half-yearly reports and accounts of the 
under-mentioned colonial gas companies; and we give from these and 
other sources the following particulars as to the working of the 
undertakings. 


In the report presented at the last half-yearly meeting of the 
Australian Gaslight Company, the Directors stated that the operations 
of the concern in the six months ending June 30 had been fairly 
successful, notwithstanding the prevailing financial depression. The 
profits, together with the balance from the previous account, amounted 
to £53,950; and out of this a dividend of gs. per share for the half 
year was recommended. This would absorb £51,130, and leave a 
balance of £2820 to be carried forward. The Engineer (Mr. T. J. 
Bush) reported that the manufacturing and distributing plant have 
been maintained in good and serviceable condition. The Directors 
expressed their pleasure in announcing that they had determined 
on reducing the price of gas sold by meter 3d. per 1000 cubic feet as 
from the 1st ult.—a concession which would, they said, make a differ- 
ence of £14,000 per annum. 

The Directors of the Brisbane Gas Company had a less satisfactory 
statement to submit to the proprietors at their half-yearly meeting. 
In February last the works were considerably damaged by floods; and 
a large expenditure consequently became necessary for repairs. In 
view of the general depression in the value of real property, the 
Directors recommended that the value of the works should be reduced 
in the books by £11,000—{6000 to come from the reserve fund, and 
£5000 from the balance of the profit and loss account. The balance 
(£2850) to the Company’s credit in their account with the London 
Chartered Bank of Australia, which had temporarily suspended pay- 
ment, was not available; and the Directors recommended a dividend 
of 4 percent. 

The report of the Directors of the Launceston (Tasmania) Gas 
Company for the half year ending June 30 last, which was presented 
to the shareholders at their meeting on Aug. 4, opened with an expres- 
sion of regret that the usual increase had not taken place in the con- 
sumption of gas. The last reduction in price and the greater cost 





of coal resulted in a considerable diminution in the profits for the - 


half year. On Dec. 31, 1892, the amount standing to the credit of the 
profit and loss account was £36cg, out of which {£2500 was paid as 
an interim dividend and £93 as dividend tax. The credit balance on 
June 30 was £3137; and the Directors recommended a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum. The quantity of coal carbonized on 
the works (which are under the supervision of Mr. T. S. Cleminshaw) 
in the six months covered by the report was 2578 tons 3 cwt. of New- 
castle, and 96 tons 2 cwt. of shale; the quantity of gas manufactured 
being 26,901,700 cubic feet, or 10,055 cubic feet per ton, of 18°85-candle 
power. The Chairman (the Hon. W. Hart), in moving the adoption 
of the report, referred to the falling off in the consumption of 
gas during the half year, which amounted to 3,161,000 cubic feet 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1892. Of course, 








in that year the exhibition was in progress, and 2,016,100 cubic 
feet of gas were consumed there. Comparing the past six months 
with the half year ending Dec. 31, 1892, there had, he remarked, 
been a falling off of 1,989,000 cubic feet; and no doubt this was to 
be accounted for by the general depression. The Directors had made 
a reduction in the price of gas for a time; and it had necessarily been 
an advantage tothe consumers. But it represented a loss to the Com- 
pany of £1000 per year; andan extra duty on coals of £550, and addi- 
tional wharfage rates of £137, made a total of £1687. Hetrusted they 
would have an increase during the coming half year. The Directors 
were only able to recommend a dividend of 10 percent.; and to pay it 
they had had to encroach upon the amount carried forward. The 
report was adopted; and the dividend recommended was declared. 
Resolutions were then passed authorizing the Directors to borrow 
money, and to increase the capital to the extent of £10,000. 

The report of the Directors of the Rockhampton (Queensland) Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited, for the half year ended June 30 last is 
specially interesting from the fact that the Company have an elec- 
tric light undertaking in conjunction with their gas business. The 
Directors state that, taking everything into consideration, the results 
of the working in the period named were very satisfactory. With the 
gloomy and unprecedented state of financial matters characterizing 
the latter part of the half year, and the consequent depression and 
insecurity in commercial affairs generally, the Directors had some- 
what feared the Company would have felt the effects very much more 
seriously than had been the case. The gas business resulted in a 
profit of £1940. The electric light operations show an actual loss of 
£115, to which is added £289 interest upon the capital involved in 
the electric light plant, buildings, &c.; making a debit balance in all 
of £414. The net profit for the whole of the Company’s business is 
therefore £1526. A great improvement appears in the electric light 
revenue as compared with that of the preceding half year; while the 
working expenses are much reduced. The number of customers for 
the light is increasing; and public lighting with high-power arc lamps 
will soon be inaugurated on the Fitzroy Bridge. In view of the large 
sum vested in the gas interests, the Directors have thought it inadvisable 
to push the electric lighting operations, but have preferred to allow 
this portion of the business to expand on its own merits, and in 
response only to unsolicited applications for the light. They anticipate 
being able to report an actual profit upon the electrical business at 
the next meeting of shareholders. The gas consumption for the half 
year was slightly below that of the corresponding period of last year ; 
but every attention is being directed to the extension of this portion 
of the Company’s undertaking, and particularly in those outside and 
scattered districts where the gas-mains are already laid, but, com- 
paratively speaking, little used. Special concessions are to be made 
in these districts, to induce the residents to become consumers of gas. 
The Directors recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum, amounting to £1724, which will necessitate 
the appropriation of £200 of the reserve fund. 
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SOME NOTES FROM AMERICA. 





By Our Own Correspondent. 

The advocates of municipal lighting in America have always found 
a serious obstruction to their logic in the price of gas in Philadelphia ; 
the figure—$1‘50—not comparing favourably with $1°25 in New York, 
$1 in Boston, and relatively low prices in other large cities. It now 
appears that there is a chance of a reduction in the price; Director 
Windrim having sent a communication to the Mayor of Philadelphia 
urging that the charge should be brought down to $1'25. He also 
recommends that the city should buy the plant of the Company, who 
supply gas wholesale to the city. On the question of price, it is to be 
noted that even the proposed figure would not be very low for a city 
like Philadelphia, making as it did last year 3584 million cubic feet, 
and situated as close as it is to the coal-fields. Much of the coal 
used in Boston and its vicinity passes through Philadelphia, and thus 
has to bear the expense of freightage from that point to where it is to 
be used, in addition to the cost at Philadelphia. This alone is quite 
an item. The figures offered by Director Windrim show an estimated 
make of gas for 1894 of 3985 million cubic feet. Of this quantity it is 
expected the city will manufacture 2093 millions, and buy 1892 millions ; 
and he estimates it will cost to make the former amount, and distri- 
bute all the gas, including the 1892 millions purchased, $3,242,000. 

The gas bought is paid for at the rate of 37c. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
so that the average cost of manufacture and distribution is about 96 c. 
Hence, if the matter of interest is to be left out of consideration, it is 
certainly proper that a reduction should be made rather than have the 
surplus applied to the lowering of rates or the building of bridges and 
highways. Asa matter of fact, it is fair to say that, if the amount 
spent on the works were capitalized, the interest would absorb the 
apparent profit. As to the second recommendation—viz., that the 
City should purchase the plant now owned bya private Company, who 
sell gas wholesale to the Gas Department—I would suggest that the 
question could be treated more intelligently, if the report showed just 
what was the cost of making the 2223 million cubic feet of gas manu- 
factured by the City last year. The mixing up of items belonging to 
manufacture with those chargeable to distribution makes it impossible 
to get this information. If, however, the labour account can be taken 
as a guide, I would suggest that the less gas the City makes the better 
off it will be; for this item, which apparently includes only stokers, 
purifying-house men, and coke wheelers, figures out to 23c. per rooo 
cubic feet. It is the old story over again. It costs an American city 
more to do work when it employs its own help than it does if the job is 
given out by contract. 

With regard to the forthcoming annual meeting of the American 
Gaslight Association, at Chicago, the notices for which have been 
issued, I notice that three out of the four papers promised deal with 
purification—certainly a very interesting and important part of the 
process of gas manufacture. I await the reading of these papers with 
considerable interest ; and I trust—and, from the names of the authors, 
I am sure my faith will not be in vain—the subject will be treated 
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very thoroughly. As the gas managers of several of the cities are under 
laws in regard to the impurities in gas, and as many of them using 
oxide of iron alone are sometimes troubled to keep down to the requisite 
number of grains of sulphur, it is to be hoped that, after listening to 
these essays, they will know more than they now doin regard to the 
laws governing the removal of sulphur compounds by iron oxide. 

It appears that Montreal isin a fair way to have the benefit (?) of a 
competing gas company. The parties at the back of the new scheme 
are Messrs John Coates and Co., who agree to furnish 21-candle gas 
for $1 per 1000 cubic feet. All things considered, this may be said 
to be a fighting price. 

The City of Detroit (Mich.) has for some time been fighting the 
Gas Company ; and the culmination of the trouble has been an attempt 
on the part of the City to impose a new ordinance upon the Company, 
which would require the latter to supply illuminating gas at 80c. per 
1000 cubic feet net, and natural gas at 30c. net per 1000 cubic feet. 
One peculiar feature of the ordinance is that, if the gas shall be of less 
than 18-candle power during any month, the consumer’s bill shall be 
discounted proportionally. Of course, this is another instance of the 
incapacity or injustice, or both, shown by a municipal authority in 
dealing with the gas question ; as, considering the geographical position 
of Detroit, it would be impossible for the Company to make a living at 
this figure, and, furthermore, the ordinance places the operations of 
the Company almost entirely in the hands of the Board of Public Works. 
This Board would have absolute control of the pressure under which 
gas would be supplied, and would have power to condemn all meters 
and other apparatus as they saw fit. Itis hardly necessary tosay that 
the ordinance has been rejected by the Company ; andit now remains 
to be seen what the next move will be. 

Gas matters in Boston are quiet at the time of writing. Whether 
this quietness portends an early settlement of all troubles, or is merely 
ante-storm calm, remains to be seen; but the indications are that 
matters will go along quietly. The Brookline Company, who have 
the right to lay pipes in one part of Boston, are busily at work ; and 
the people are beginning to ‘‘catch on”’ to the idea that allowing a 
company to come into a city and lay pipes parallel wtih those already 
down has some disadvantages. The truth is that Boston has some 
very fine road beds, and the laying of these pipes is seriously affecting 
them. The evil is of such a nature that the City Government has 
taken action to hold in abeyance the permits given to the Company to 
dig up certain macadamized streets. Another evil is also making itself 
apparent. Where there are two lines of main in one street, it is some- 
what difficult to locate leaks, and the work is not attended to very 
promptly, so that there is a great deal of unnecessary digging upof the 
roads. These are evils which might have been foreseen, and have 
caused the powers that be to find some other way to set right supposed 
wrongs. In the meantime, a Board of three gentlemen are endeavour- 
ing to arrive at the value of the Bay State Gas-Works. It will be 
remembered that the last Legislature decided that a certain note for 
$4,500,000 given by the Bay State Company should be cancelled, and 
that the Company should issue capital to the amount of the value of 
the plant; these commissioners are now trying to arrive at the value 
of the plant. Much expert testimony has been offered by the Com- 
pany. It is stated that the capacity of the plant is 5,500,000 cubic 
feet per day, and its value is put at various figures by the witnesses— 
some placing it as high as $5,500,000. When the evidence has been 
completed, I may refer to the subject again. 

We meet some interesting discussions now-a-days, between the 
managers of gas and water companies on the one hand and electric 
traction corporations on the other, as to the question whether or not 
electricity destroys iron pipes in the ground. In some cities the ex- 
perience in this direction has been very serious; whereas at other 
places little trouble seems to have been caused. ‘The difficulty appears 
to increase with the quantity of business done by the traction company. 
It is, of course, aggravated by poor track laying, and is alleviated in 
places by the running of return wires. If the use of electricity 
increases during the next five years as much as it has done during a 
like period now ‘passed, there will need to be some way devised to 
meet the difficulty. 

In the action of the Edison Electric Light Company and the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, both of New York, against the Mount 
Morris Electric Light Company and the United States Electric Light 
Company of the same city, Judge Lacombe has handed down a 
decision granting the preliminary injunction asked for to prevent the 
latter Companies using the Edison lamp. 
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Projected Extension of the Bury Gas and Water Works.—The 
Bury Town Council have decided to go to Parliament next session for 
powers to carry out a number of local extensions and improvements. 
Among other things they propose to increase the general borrowing 
powers on gas-works account by £35,000; while in connection with 
the water-works, they will ask Parliament to extend the time allowed 
by previous Acts for the completion of the works, and to sanction the 
purchase of land for the pipe-line. 

Defaulting Water Consumers.—At the Thames Police Court last 
Thursday, a number of persons were summoned at the instance of 
the East London Water Company for non-payment of their water- 
rates. It will probably be remembered that some time ago the Com- 
pany, with a view to preventing inconvenience to the public, decided 
that, in the event of the rates not being paid, they would proceed 
against defaulters by summons, instead of cutting off the water as 
had hithertc been the practice. Mr. G. Kebbell, Solicitor to the Com- 
pany, prosecuted. Mr. Fawes, of 580, Mile End Road, was summoned 
for non-payment of two quarters’ water-rate, amounting to {1 14s. 
Mr. Kebbell, after the case had been proved, asked for costs. He 
explained that the Company had determined not to cut off the water 
in any instance; and his object in applying for costs was to let 
defaulters know that they could not defy them. If they were only 
allowed the costs of the summons, he was afraid hardly anyone would 
pay until he received one. Mr. Rose said the Company were clearly 
entitled to costs. An order would be made for the payment of the 
rate, with 8s. costs. The same amount of costs was imposed in several 
other cases. 








THE GAS AND WATER ORDERS OF THE PAST SESSION. 


The report of the Board of Trade on their proceedings under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, during the past session, 
has lately been issued. It states as follows :— 

In December, 1892, 15 applications for Provisional Orders under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, were made to the 
Board of Trade—eight relating to gas, and seven to water under- 
takings. The following isa list of the applications relating to gas: 
Bromyard, Llanfairfechan and Aber, Newent, Otley, Portishead, 
Sheffield, Sligo, and Swindon. 

Five of the applications were in respect of undertakings already 
existing without parliamentary authority, and sought for such authority 
to maintain the existing works, and continue the manufacture and 
supply of gas—viz., Bromyard, Llanfairfechan and Aber, Newent, 
Portishead, and Swindon. The Bromyard Company desired power, 
in addition, to construct further works. One of these applications (the 
Llanfairfechan and Aber) was promoted by an individual. 

The Otley, Sheffield, and Sligo applications related to undertakings 
already authorized by Parliament. The Otley application sought for 
power to purchase additional lands, to sell gas in bulk beyond the 
limits of supply, and to extend the borrowing powers of the Company ; 
the Sheffield application was for power to construct additional works, 
and to create and issue debenture stock; and the Sligo application, 
for power to raise additional capital, and to extend the authorized 
limits of supply. 

The aggregate amount of capital which it was desired to raise was 
£74,657 share and £221,614 loan, including debenture stock. 

Objections were lodged against all the applications, except the one 
in respect of the Otley Order; and they were duly considered. It was 
not found necessary to hold a local inquiry in any case; and, subject 
to certain modifications and amendments, the Board of Trade granted 
all the applications. 

The sliding-scale of price and dividend was adopted in three Orders ; 
the initial price per 1000 cubic feet being fixed in the respective Orders 
as follows: Portishead, 4s. 6d., subject to the maximum mentioned 
below ; Sligo, 5s.; and Swindon, 4s. 3d. In four Orders, a maximum 
price per 1000 cubic feet was fixed as follows: Bromyard, Llanfair- 
fechan and Aber, and Newent, 5s. rod. ; and Portishead, 5s. 3d. In the 
Llanfairfechan and Aber and Newent Orders, power was reserved to 
the Board of Trade to vary the maximum price after three years, or 
to substitute a sliding-scale. 

The supply of gas in bulk beyond the limits of supply, subject to the 
usual limitations, was authorized in the Llanfairfechan and Aber, 
Otley, Sligo, and Swindon Orders. The limits of supply in the 
Portishead Order include portions of the authorized limits of the 
Bristol Gas Company, in which that Company have not exercised 
their powers. No objections were lodged against this provision by the 
Local Authorities concerned or bythe Company. Inthe Llanfairfechan 
and Aber Order, the promoter being an individual, a provision was 
inserted that no sale or assignment of the undertaking should have 
effect until approved by the Board of Trade. The Orders contain the 
usual clauses as to the sale of additional capital by auction or tender, 
limits of dividend, the creation of insurance and reserve funds, illumi- 
nating power, the testing of gas, the quantity of land to be taken by 
agreement, &c. Where necessary, the Gas-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 
and 1871, were incorporated. 

Two Bills to confirm the Orders were submitted to Parliament ; 
both being introduced into the House of Lords on the 4th of May. 
The Confirmation Bills passed through the various stages without 
opposition, and received the Royal Assent on the 27th of July. 

The applications for Water Provisional Orders were as follows: 
Hoylake and West Kirby, Llandrindod Wells, Maidenhead, Newing- 
ton, Pocklington, Poole, and South-West Suburban; and an Order 
was granted in every case. 

The applications in respect of the Hoylake, Llandrindod, and 
South-West Suburban Orders were for authority to raise additional 
capital only; the Newington and Pocklington applications were for 
power to construct new works and to raise additional capital; the 
Maidenhead application, to extend the limits of supply, and raise 
additional capital ; and the Poole application, to extend the limits of 
supply, construct new works, and raise additional capital. In certain 
cases, the Board of Trade were not satisfied that the whole amount 
of additional capital applied for would be required within a reason- 
able time ; and reductions were accordingly made. 

The Llandrindod application was opposed by the Local Authority, 
who objected to the quality of the water and the sources of supply. 
The Board of Trade being satisfied, however, that the capital powers 
of the Water Company were exhausted, and that further capital was 
necessary to enable them to fulfil their obligations, granted the 
Order, but reduced the amount of additional capital to {1000 by 
shares and £250 by loan, and lowered by 1 per cent. the proposed 
maximum dividends. 

The Newington Order was a revival of an application made in the 
previous session; and it was granted with an intimation to the pro- 
moters that the fact of this being done was not to be held to prejudge 
the case of the Corporation of Hull in respect of alleged interference 
with their sources of supply. This intimation was given because cir- 
cumstances had prevented the Corporation from stating their case at the 
Board of Trade inquiry on the application of the previous year. 

Two Bills to confirm the various Orders were introduced in the 
House of Commons on the 5th of May.. Bill No. 1 passed through 
both Houses without opposition, and received the Royal Assent on the 
29th of June. The rejection of Bill No. 2 was moved in consequence 
of objection to the Llandrindod Order; but the second reading was 
carried after a division. Petitions were presented against the Llan- 
drindod Order by the Local Board (not praying to be heard), and 
against the Newington Order by the Corporation of Hull. On the 
motion of Mr. Frank Edwards, member for Radnorshire, the House 
of Commons adopted an instruction directing the Committee to divide 
the Bill into two portions (one to contain the Llandrindod Order alone), 
and to report them separately to the House; and another empowering 
the Committee to insert a clause enabling the Local Board to purchase 
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the undertaking of the promoters at a price to be settled by arbitration 
in case of dispute between the parties. The Bill was divided in 
accordance with the instruction, and reported as two Bills—Nos. 2 
and 3. The Select Committee reported in favour of the confirmation 
of both the opposed Orders, with amendments; an agreed purchase 
clause being inserted in the case of Llandrindod. The Newington 
Order was again petitioned against by the Corporation of Hull in the 
House of Lords. Ultimately the promoters and the Corporation 
agreed upon a purchase scheme; and the Order was amended to give 
of fal to it. Bills Nos. 2 and 3 received the Royal Assent on the 27th 
of July. 

Following the report is a table showing the number of Orders made 
by the Board of Trade since the passing of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act in 1870. In the 23 years which have since elapsed, 
403 Orders have been applied for, and 378 made by the Board of 
‘Trade, of which 372 have been confirmed by Parliament. The total 
amount of fees received with the applications has been £28,490. 


—~L> 
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THE CRISIS IN THE COAL TRADE. 





We give below a further epitome of the progress of events in the 
long-pending dispute in the coal trade, which, as will be seen, is now 
happily drawing to a close. 


The great event of the past week was the conference of the Mayors 
of the industrial centres of the North with the representatives of the 
coalowners and the miners, which took place on Monday at the offices 
of the Town Clerk at Sheffield. The meeting excited great interest. 


A crowd of working men, principally colliers, assembled outside the - 


building, and kept their places for four hours. When the coalowners 
arrived, they were received in silence; but cheers were raised when 
Mr. B. Pickard, M.P., entered the offices. The Mayors of Sheffield, 
Leeds, Bradford, Nottingham, Derby, and Barnsley met at one o’clock, 
and held a preliminary meeting. The conference commenced at three 
o’clock—there being present the six Mayors and the appointed repre- 
sentatives of both Federations. The proceedings were conducted in 
private, and no information was given until seven o’clock, when the meet- 
ing broke up. The following official report was then communicated : 
The Mayors of Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Nottingham, Derby, and 
Barnsley met at the Town Clerk’s office, Sheffield, at one o'clock this 
afternoon, and, after consultation, formulated a number of suggestions. 
At three o’clock the representatives of the Coalowners’ and Miners’ 
Federations met them; and the Mayor of Sheffield was voted to the 
chair. He opened the meeting witha few words of welcome, and sug- 
gested that it might be desirable for the representatives of the coal- 
owners and miners to have a quiet conversation on the position of 
affairs prior to the Mayors’ suggestions being laid before them, with a 
view, if possible, of their coming to an agreement without the inter- 
vention of the Mayors. This suggestion was adopted ; and the Mayors 
retired. The representatives of the two bodies discussed the question 
between themselves for about two hours, and then requested the 
Mayors to return. It appeared that the representatives had not agreed 
upon any basis of settlement ; and they requested the Mayors to lay 
their suggestions before them. This they did; the suggestions being 
as follows :— 

(1) Seeing that the price of coal will not at once recede (except in cases 
where contracts are pending) to the prices prevailing prior to the strike, the 
miners be allowed to commence work at the old rate of wages, and that the 
miners submit to a reduction of 10 out of the 4o per cent. advanced since 
i888 six weeks after the pits are open and free for work—say, on and after 
Monday, Dec. 4, 1893. 

(2) That all men be allowed to return, where possible, and as far as prac- 
ticable, to their former places. 

(3) That the representatives of the Miners’ Federation be requested to 
ballot the men (with the least possible delay) upon the proposed sugges- 
tions. 

(4) That the Coalowners’ Federation be requested to issue, at the earliest 
possible moment, pit-head and other notices that pits will be opened on the 
suggested terms. 

(5) That representatives of the Miners’ and Coalowners’ Federations should 
meet at an early date to formulatea scheme for the establishment of a 
tribunal of conciliation, with a view of dealing with the question of wages. 

(6) That, as soon as it is decided to open the pits for the resumption of 
work, the coalowners be requested, in consideration of the severe distress 
now prevailing in the mining districts, to make advances to the men—such 
advances to be repaid by weekly instalments. 


The representatives of the coalowners promised to lay these sugges- 
tions before the meeting of their Executive and Federation to be held 
at Derby on the following day ; and the miners’ représentatives agreed 
to bring them before their Executive, with a view of taking an early 
ballot thereon. A cordial vote of thanks to the Mayors was passed, 
on the motion of Mr. A. M. Chambers, seconded by Mr. Pickard. 
This was acknowledged by the Chairman, and also by the Mayor of 
Leeds (Mr. Alderman Ward). The Mayor of Sheffield subsequently 
stated that the discussion had been carried on ina very friendly and 
kindly spirit, without the introduction of a jarring word. He seemed 
thoroughly pleased with the day’s work. Speaking at a meeting held 
on Monday night, he said he had been exercising his mind, and, he 
might also say, his heart, during the previous eight or nine hours in 
trying with his civic colleagues to bring about a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the strike. He had reason, and the whole of his colleagues 
had reason, to hope that they could now see the beginning of the end. 
He could assure them that they entered upon the work with fear and 
trembling. They were anxious to do justice to the miners, who were 
not too well paid, and to the masters, who had the difficulties of 
depressed trade to contend with. He thought they had formulated 
such suggestions—which, he might say, were unanimously agreed to 
by the Mayors—as the country, as a whole, would look upon as fair 
and honourable between employers and employed. He sincerely hoped 
that those who could influence this important question would do so in 
favour of peace, and of bringing about a just and satisfactory settle- 
ment of one of the greatest labour struggles that had ever occurred in this 
country. A conference of Durham coalowners and men’s representa- 
tives was held at Newcastleto consider the application of the men for an 





advance of wages, which had stood adjourned forsome time. The con- 
ference lasted all day, and was ultimately adjourned until Thursday. 
It was believed that the employers desired to ascertain the result of the 
Midland conference before replying to the men’s request. A meeting 
of the Butterley Company’s colliers was held at Ripley to consider a 
notice that the pits would resume work on the following day, and that all 
men who did not resume work must fetch out their tools. The notice 
said nothing about the rate of wages. Mr. Haslam, a Derbyshire agent, 
said he had telegraphed to the Manager asking what the terms were 
to be, and stating that the men would not accept a reduction. The 
Manager replied that he was ‘“‘ bound by his Federation.’’ A resolution 
was unanimously passed pledging the meeting not to go to work unless 
the old wages were promised. The Company employ 2500 men in Derby- 
shire and Notts. Several small pits in the locality were working at 
old rates. Onthe London Coal Exchange, the result of the Sheflield 
conference was awaited with much anxiety. Official quotations 
remained unaltered for seaborne coal; but the prices of gas coal, with 
limited supplies, were firmer than ever, and 6d. to 1s. per ton advance 
was made for the small quantity available—15s. per ton ex collier being 
paid. With regard to the proposal as to Government interference, 
the Press Association reported that Sir Courtenay Boyle, of the 
Board of Trade, was using his influence to bring about conciliation 
between the coalowners and miners. The Government, it was posi- 
tively stated, would not move unless both parties were agreed that 
such action would be desirable. But Sir Courtenay Boyle was in com- 
munication with leading men on both sides; and it was believed that 
the Government could rely on the services of two prominent unbiassed 
politicians, with a view to conciliation rather than arbitration. 

On Tuesday, a largely-attended meeting of coalowners was held at 
Derby, under the presidency of Mr. A. M. Chambers, to consider the 
result of the Mayors’ conference on the previous day. Mr. Chambers 
reported the suggestions made that the men should resume work at 
the old rate of wages, and that the coalowners and men should endea- 
vour, immediately after the resumption of work, to try and devise a 
means of dealing with the wages question which will prevent such dis- 
location of trade as at present exists. It was decided that the first 
suggestion—as to the resumption of work—could not be entertained. 
The proposals of the Mayors were then considered, and it was unani- 
mously resolved as follows :— 


That the coalowners record their grateful acknowledgments to the 
Mayors of Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Nottingham, Derby, and Barnsley, 
for their intervention and suggestions of terms as a basis for the settlement 
of the present labour dispute. 

That, while reaffirming their conviction that the state of trade entitled 
them to the reduction asked for, and regarding the present inflated prices 
as entirely artificial, yet, with the object and desire to end the widespread 
distress and general dislocation of trade, and in deference to the appeals 
made to them as contained in the suggestions of the Mayors, they make the 
following offer: (1) That the miners be allowed to commence work at a 
present reduction of 15 per cent. out of the 4o per cent. advanced in 1888, 
and that pit-head notices be given on Thursday next [Oct. 12| that work 
can be resumed on Monday, Oct. 16, at that reduction; (2) that all men be 
allowed to return, as far as practicable, to their former places; (3) the 
coalowners agree to meet the representatives of the miners at an early date, 
and to use their best endeavours to formulate and agree upon a scheme for 
the establishment of a tribunal of conciliation, with the view of dealing with 
the question of further advances or reduction in wages; (4) that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Mayor of Sheffield, to the Secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, and to the Press, 

At a well-attended meeting of the Warwickshire masters, under the 
presidency of Mr. Reuben Smallman, at Atherstone, it was decided, in 
consequence of the conference at Sheffield, to open the pits at the old 
rate of wages, subject to a 1o percent. reduction on Dec. 4. At the 
Pooley Hall Colliery, at Polesworth, the proprietor invited the men to 
resume work at a 5 per cent. reduction now and another on Jan. 1, 
1894, subject to a general settlement. At a large meeting of colliers 
held at Prescot, Mr. S. Woods, M.P., read the suggestions made at 
the conference, and said he agreed with every one of them, except the 
reduction. He told the Mayors frankly at the time that, from his 
knowledge of the determination of the men, they would not accept it. 
He also told them that he thought the part of the suggestions which 
related to the 10 per cent. would defeat the scheme. He suggested as 
follows: That the clause should be withdrawn ; that the men should 
goto work at the old rate of wages; that afterwards a Conciliation 
Board should be formed to deal with the price of coal in the future ; 
that neither party should be pledged to anything, but that, after a 
certain time, if the masters found themselves in difficulties, any pro- 
position they made would receive the fullest consideration at the hands 
of the men. The Ashton Moss Colliery, situated at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, recommenced work on Tuesday at the old rate of wages; and 
the proprietors of the Peel Hall Collieries, Little Hulton, near Bolton, 
intimated that their men might return to work on similarterms. This 
makes the eighth colliery to resume work in the Bolton district. 
About 1000 Leicester colliers met at Coalville to hear an address from 

F sox Ben Tillett. In supporting a resolution declining to accept any 
reduction of wages, Mr. Tillett condemned the proposals made at the 
Sheffield conference, and said the colliers would be foolish to go in at 
lower wages now when they were so near victory. If they did, they 
would have the fight all over again before very long. The idea that 
prices should govern wages was wrong in principle. Wages ought to 
be the main element in determining prices. He counselled firmness 
until the battle was over. 

A special conference of the delegates of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Miners’ Federation was held at Wigan on Wednesday, to consider the 
Sheffield proposals. Mr.S. Woods, M.P., presided. The meeting was 
private, but crowds of miners gathered near the conference room ; 
and the general feeling among them was that no reduction should be 
courtenanced. The result of the conference was subsequently com- 
municated to the reporters. The delegates recorded a grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the Mayors for their intervention and for their suggestion 
of a basis for a settlement of the present labour dispute, and agreed to 
accept some of the proposals. The following resolutions were also 
passed : ‘‘(1) Seeing that the price of coal will not at once recede, ex- 
cept in cases where contracts are pending, to the prices prevailing 
prior to the strike, miners be allowed to commence work at the old 
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rate of wages. (2) That all men be allowed to return, where possible, 
and as far as practicable, to their former places. (3) That the Coal- 
owners’ Federation be requested to issue at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity pit-head and other notices that their pits will be opened on the 
above terms. (4) That representatives of the Miners’ and Coalowners’ 
Federations should meet at an early date to formulate a scheme for 
the establishment of a tribunal of conciliation with a view of dealing 
with the question of wages. (5) That, as soon as it is decided to open 
the pits for the resumption of work, the coalowners be requested, 
in consideration of the severe distress now prevailing, to make ad- 
vances to the men, such advances to be repaid by weekly instalments.”’ 
The coalowners in the district near Liverpool on Wednesday offered 
to open their pits at a reduction of 15 per cent. off the 40 per cent. 
increase granted in June, 1888; being equal to about = per cent. 
reduction off the gross pay. The miners professed indignation at 
being asked to accept a reduction of 15 per cent. when they had 
declined 10 per cent.; and one of the agents declared that the men 
would not take it. At Atherton, the coalowners’ offer to reopen at a 
Io per cent. reduction was rejected by the men; and, after negotiations, 
the masters agreed to start again at the old rate, pending a general 
settlement. A deputation of masters in the Tamworth coal-field 
had a meeting with the men; and it was then arranged to resume work 
at five collieries on the old terms. The arrangement affected nearly 
z000 men. Work commenced on Wednesday night. The miners of 
Leicestershire and South Derbyshire rejected the proposals for any 
reduction ; but the colliery proprietors decided to offer them the 
acceptance of the terms of the Mayors’ conference in their entirety. 
In Nottinghamshire, about 2000 miners at the Clifton and Woollaton 
Collieries resumed work at the old rate; and it was expected that a 
large number would start again at the Babbington Collieries, owned 
by Colonel Seeley. He suggested that during the winter the miners 
should meet the owners with the view of devising a scheme which 
would prevent stoppages in future. Notices were posted at the 
Eastwood pits, Nottingham, to the effect that the miners (over 3000 
in number) could return to work at once. In the Sheffield district, a 
proposal to reopen the Birley Collieries (where about 2000 men are 
usually employed) on the terms suggested at the conference was 
rejected by the men. In the Leeds district, and also at Birstall, near 
Dewsbury, a similar decision was come to by the miners. In the 
Leen Valley, there was great rejoicing at the withdrawal of notices; 
something like 10,000 men being affected thereby. It was expected 
that the principal pits between Nottingham and Mansfield would be 
fully employed by the beginning of the present week. At the Brinning- 
ton Colliery, near Stockport, the men agreed to go in at the old rate. 
On the London Coal Exchange, the decision arrived at on Tuesday at 
the meeting of coalowners was considered unfavourable to an early 
settlement, in face of the public utterances of the miners’ representa- 
tives. Coal was arriving in increased quantities by rail andsea; while 
the demand, owing to the open weather, was scanty. 

A special meeting of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain was held 
at Birmingham on Thursday, to consider the proposals made at the 
Sheffield conference for the settlement of the dispute. Mr. B. Pickard, 
M.P., presided over a full attendance of delegates; all the districts 
affiliated with the Federation being represented. Mr.S. Woods, M.P., 
was unable to be present through illness. The proceedings were pri- 
vate; but, at the close of the meeting, the following communication 
was made to the representatives of the Press: The action of the Sub- 
Committee in attending the Mayors’ conference at Sheffield was 
endorsed, and a vote of thanks to the Mayors for convening the 
meeting was carried unanimously. The following resolution was also 
unanimously carried: ‘‘ That this conference, while recognizing and 
appreciating the good intentions of the Mayors, at the same time are 
still of opinion that no reduction of wages is necessary, and none 
can be accepted; and, further, we call upon all men to stay 
away from any colliery unless and until opened at the old rate 
of wages.” A vote of sympathy with Mr. S. Woods, M.P., was 
passed. The conference then adjourned until the following morning. 
A fully-attended meeting of the Cannock Chase and District Coal- 
owners’ Association was held in the course of the afternoon, at Bir- 
mingham, to consider the Sheffield proposals and the counter- 
proposal of the Masters’ Association. It was decided to adhere to the 
notice for a reduction, which, in that district, affects 10,000 men. A 
telegram was received from the Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derby- 
shire Associations, stating that they were determined to hold out for 
15 per cent. reduction. A large number of miners in the county of 
Nottingham resumed work at the old rate of wages on Thursday ; and 
it was expected that several thousand more would begin working almost 
immediately on the same terms. It was estimated that altogether 
there were 13,000 men at work in Nottinghamshire. In the adjoining 
collieries of Leicestershire, very few men had returned; and a number 
of proprietors were holding back their decision in the hope that the 
miners would agree to resume on the terms suggested at Shef- 
field. The latter, however, expressed their determination only to 
return to work at the old rate unconditionally. For the first time 
since the strike began, the coal trains running on the Midland 
Railway were fairly numerous on Thursday; and the traffic was 
being dealt with very expeditiously, in order to get the coal to 
the centres where the scarcity is the greatest. At a meeting of about 
2000 miners employed at the Birley Collieries of the Sheffield Coal 
Company, it was resolved to reject the proposal of their employers, 
based on the Mayors’ suggestions on Monday, and abide by their former 
resolutions not to accept any reductions. It was also decided that no 
men other than those authorized by the Federation should go to work, 
except at the old rate of wages, and without conditions. In Derby- 
shire, notices were posted to the effect that certain pits would reopen 
on the 16th, ata reduction of 15 per cent. out of the 40 per cent. 
advances since 1888; but the men regarded the offer as useless in view 
of their determination not to accept any reduction whatever. Similar 
offers were made elsewhere, and rejected. The Pilsley Company, how- 
ever, decided to open their collieries at the old rate; the only condition 
being that the men should accept a reduction if this course were 
eventually generally adopted. Representatives of the Durham Miners’ 
Federation Board and the Wages Committee of the Durham Coal- 
owners’ Association met at Newcastle on Thursday to discuss the 





demand of the former for an advance of wages. The Owners’ Com- 
mittee said they were prepared to recognize the advantage which both 
owners and men had derived from steadily working on during the 
weeks of excitement and unsettlement; and the owners were, 
under the circumstances, willing to give for three months, com- 
mencing from the 16th or the 23rd inst., a special advance 
of 5 per cent. on basis rates. The men retired, and, on their 
return, handed in the following resolution: ‘‘ That the Federation 
Board cannot accept the suggestion of the owners to give an advance 
in the manner proposed, as we object to its being limited in duration, 
seeing that, in the past, changes in wages have not been for any 
period, and have always been stated in fixed percentages. But we are 
willing to settle the present wage dispute by an immediate advance of 
5 per cent.—thus raising the 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. above the 
1879 basis; it being understood that it is competent for either party 
to reopen the question at the end of three months. If this be not 
granted, we shall feel ourselves bound to place the whole matter 
before our members.’’ The Owners’ Committee stated that they were 
unable to make any alterations in their resolutions ; and the proceed- 
ings terminated without a settlement. The result caused great dis- 
appointment among the miners. Mr. J. D. Sym, of Edinburgh, the 
Arbiter chosen by the coalowners and miners of Mid and East 
Lothian in regard to the demand of the miners for an advance of 20 
per cent. on their rate of wages, issued his award on Thursday. He 
finds that a further advance in wages than that of ro per cent., which 
was agreed to by the employers as from the 23rd of August, is not 
justified by the state of trade ; and he therefore awards that no ad- 
vance is due. 

The conference of the Miners’ Federation at Birmingham resumed 
its sitting on Friday morning. As on the previous day, the pro- 
ceedings were conducted with closed doors ; but the results were after- 
wards communicated to the representatives of the Press. Mr. B. 
Pickard again presided. The delegates present represented about 
230,000 men, including the Coal Porters’ Association of London. It 
was moved by Yorkshire, and seconded by Lancashire— That we 
hereby agree to resume work on the old terms. The men, after 
resuming work, are willing to meet the coalowners to try to devise 
means whereby dislocation of trade may not occur, such as is now in 
existence. That this resolution be forwarded to Mr. R. T. Ellis, 
Secretary of the coalowners; that he be further informed that we 
reaffirm the resolution carried at Chesterfield, and which ran as follows: 
We agree to take the old rate of wages as the normal condition of 
wages, and pledge ourselves not to seek any advance on the present 
rate of wages until the 1890 and 1891 prices are realized.’’ This pro- 
posal was carried unanimously. Mesolutions were then passed 
thanking the Press for their support, confirming the decision of the 
Chesterfield conference demanding a levy of 1s. a day from all miners 
who have resumed work, and expressing regret at the suffering 
caused ‘‘ by the miners being locked out by the Coalowners’ Federa- 
tion; and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. Several of the leading delegates, in answer to inquiries, 
gave it as their opinion that the strike would not end 
before Christmas. ‘The miners’ official estimate showed that 
59,750 men, out of the 271,000 men in the various districts con- 
nected with the Federation, had returned to work; these numbers 
being exclusive of the Forest of Dean men. At Sheffield, a large 
meeting of coalowners took place at the Royal Victoria Hotel. Al- 
though only South Yorkshire owners were summoned to the meeting, 
others were present from West Yorkshire, North Derbyshire, and 
Nottinghamshire. Mr. A. M. Chambers occupied the chair. A long 
discussion took place on the present condition of affairs. Many 
speakers condemned the action of those owners who had allowed 
their men to return to work at the old rates, and others criticized the 
conduct of those who had offered to open their pits on the terms set 
forth in the Mayors’ proposals. The meeting, by a large majority, 
passed a resolution confirming the decision they came to at Derby, to 
allow the pits to be reopened at 15 per cent. reduction. At various 
places, offers were made to reopen pits on this condition; but they 
were rejected by the men. On the London Coal Exchange, a reduc- 
tion of 8s. per ton on all classes of house coal was agreed to. 

No fewer than 43 Yorkshire coalowning firms announced on 
Saturday theirintention to throw open their pits on Monday for those 
miners who were willing to resume work at a modified reduction of 
15 per cent. on the 1888 prices, as agreed to at the Derby confer- 
ence. There-was, however, no likelihood of any of the men returning 
on these terms. With the exception of 2000 or 3000 men employed 
at various collieries, the whole of the miners in the county of 
Nottingham had resumed work; and the greatest activity prevailed. 
The colliery owners of Leicestershire and South Derbyshire met at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and agreed to open the pits at once to the men— 
work to be resumed at the old rate of pay pending a definite settle- 
ment. This proposal led to a favourable response from the miners’ 
agents; and it was anticipated that almost all the pits would be 
reopened yesterday morning, and the 10,000 miners affected would 
return to work. A deputation from miners of Ripley (Derby) waited 
upon the proprietor of the Pentrich Colliery, on Saturday, at his 
request, with reference to resuming work. He told them that he was 
willing to withdraw the notices he had given, and that the men 
might resume work at the old rate of wages. The offer was accepted. 
In the St. Helen’s district, the men expressed their determination not 
to go back to work except at the old rate of wages. 

A labour demonstration was held in Hyde Park on Sunday after- 
noon, in aid of the fund for the relief of the collierson strike. Con- 
tingents marched from various parts of London; and a large number 
of trade and other organizations were represented. Men and boys 
with collecting-boxes circulated among the crowd, both on the line of 
the various processions, and in the park itself. Speeches were 
delivered from extemporized platforms by several orators, among 
them Mr. John Burns, M.P., Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., and Dr. 
Clifford. The proceedings (which, so far as the speaking was con- 
cerned, did not last more than an hour) were quite peaceable through- 
out. Meetings were also held in many different parts of London, at 
which collections were made on behalf of the strikers. 

Coming now to the effect of the strike on gas-works, at the meeting 
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of the Gas Committee of the Birmingham City Council, on Monday 
last week, it was stated that, with the supplies coming in, there was 
enough coal at the works to last until about the middle of November. 
In consequence of the great demands by new customers, coke and 
breeze of all kinds were advanced 2s. 6d. per ton. So keen was the 
desire to obtain coke, that the Committee feared they would not be 
able to continue to supply it at any price for long. At the meeting of 
the Heywood Town Council on Wednesday, it was reported that the 
Gas Committee had been compelled to make purchases of coal in 
the open market. In order to economize the use of gas as much as 
possible, it had been decided to light only half the public lamps— 
using every alternate one. Mr. Chadwick strongly protested against 
the action of the colliery proprietors, who, while failing to fulfil con- 
tracts, were selling coal at an extravagent price to other people. He 
did not know whether or not the position of these gentlemen was legal ; 
but he should like to see the case tried. Alderman Heywood pointed 
out that their contracts contained the strike clause. Mr. Chadwick 
said he was aware of this; but his point was that, as the owners had 
coal, they ought to send it to those who had contracted for it at a 
certain price. His opinion was that their action was illegal; and he 
should certainly like to see the point raised. The matter was left 
with the Gas Committee. At a meeting of the Leeds Gas Committee 
last Thursday, it was reported that there was at each of the 
stations a fortnight’s stock of coal; and further supplies were 
ordered. In Manchester there are several weeks’ supply in store; 
and no difficulty as to procuring more coal is anticipated. 
With regard to coke, 15s. per ton, or 9d. per hundredweight, 
was charged at the gas-works last week for such coke as was for 
disposal, because the Corporation are bound to fulfil their contracts 
to the large consumers. The Managers at the various stations had 
imperative orders to attend to the wants of the poor and needy; and 
those who could not be served one day were furnished with tickets 
which ensured an early turn the next. The Superintendent (Mr. C. 
Nickson) was at the Gaythorn station last Tuesday morning before 
nine o'clock, and there was not a piece of coke in the yard. At the 
other stations a very similar state of things prevailed. At Nelson, last 
Thursday, there was only sufficient coal at the gas-works to meet the 
immediate requirements of the town; and there was every probability 
of the manufacture of gas having to be suspended. At the Raunds 
Gas-Works, the stock of coal was so short on the 7th inst. that public 
lighting of the town had to be discontinued; and it could not be 
resumed last week. At the meeting of the Southport Town Council 
last Tuesday, it was stated that during September the average price 
paid for coal at the gas-works was £1 os. 4d. per ton, and that during the 
present month it had averaged £1 os. 11d. Last year the average price 
was 12s. 5d. Alderman Fisher, who furnished these figures, stated 
that the Gas Committee had placed orders for a temporary supply, 
which would tide them over the strike. Following the lead of the 
Derby Gas Company, the Wolverhampton Gas Company, as will be 
seen from the paragraph which appears elsewhere, have announced an 
increase in price. 


~ittie 


The Lighting of Conisbro’.—The Local Government Board have 
granted their approval to the Doncaster Rural Sanitary Authority for 
the lighting of a defined area of Conisbro’ with gas. The work is to 
be commenced at once; and the whole of the parish will be rated to 
defray the expenses, 


Proposed New Reservoir for Lancaster.—At the last meeting of 
the Lancaster Town Council, the Water Committee recommended 
that a new storeage reservoir to contain about 100 million gallons 
should be constructed on the Blea Tarn site, and the necessary con- 
necting mains laid, at an approximate cost of £35,000; also that, in 
an application to be made for a Provisional Order for the amount 
already spent on the Damas Gill reservoir, powers should be included 
for the construction of the proposed new reservoir. After some dis- 
cussion, it was decided not to proceed with the application. 

St. Paulo Gas Company, Limited.—In their report for the six months 
ended June 30 last, the Directors of this Company state that, after 
making due provision for depreciation, and deducting the interest on 
the debentures paid on June 30 last, the net profit is £11,622. From 
this amount £2000 has been written off to exchange account, to meet 
the loss caused by the depreciation of the currency assets, which have 
been taken as worth 1ofd. per milreis—the rate prevailing on June 30. 
The balance added to that brought forward makes a total of £12,769, 
and the Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, tax free. They propose that £2000 be placed to renewals 
and contingencies account, and that £4519 be carried forward. 

Sale of Stock in the Toronto Consumers’ Gas Company.—The 
estimation in which the stock of the above-named Company is held by 
investors was well shown at a sale of 2000 new shares by auction on 
the 2nd inst. The total amount offered was $100,000; and it realized, 
on an average, $183 per cent.—three points above the market. Such 
was the eagerness to secure the stock, that the bidding for it was very 
keen; and the sale occupied only three-quarters of an hour. It is not 
long since the price of gas was reduced in Toronto to 80c. per 1000 
cubic feet ; and the result has been to enhance the value of the Com- 
pany’s shares. It is quite expected that, within a twelvemonth from 
the time this concession was made to the consumers, the stock will be 
at $200. 

Fylde Water Company.—The 58th half-yearly report of this Com- 
pany has been issued. It shows that the capital account has been 
increased by an expenditure of {g110, and now stands at £322,312. 
Water-rates and other receipts amounted in the past half year to 
£15,057. This included a balance of £1474 brought forward. Working 
expenses, &c., came to £4539. There is a balance of £10,259. A 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the preference stock, 
1891, 10 per cent. on the ‘‘A”’ stock, and 7 per cent. on the *B”’ 
stock is recommended. A balance of £15,000 is carried forward. The 
works for bringing the waters of the Calder River and the Calder Dyke 
to the existing reservoirs and for the filters are so far advanced that 
the new water has been passed through them to meet the extraordinary 
requirements of the district, consequent on the long drought and the 
enormous number of visitors at the seaside during the season. 








THE RECENT DROUGHT. 


Although the rainfall has been very heavy during the past few days, 
several towns are still feeling the effect of the protracted drought. 
The Water Committee of the Dublin Corporation have at length come 
to the conclusion that the yield at Roundwood cannot possibly be 
depended upon to supply anything like the quantity necessary for a 
lengthened period. They therefore determined last week to turn on 
the canal water into a selected area of the city as from yesterday. 
Some prejudice exists among the inhabitants with reference to the 
canal water ; but it is absolutely unjustified. It has been certified by 
eminent analysts to be perfectly free from germs in any degree 
dangerous to health; and although said to be somewhat harder than 
the Vartry, it is in no sense inferior for all domestic purposes. The 
Grand Canal Company will be able to supply from 3 million to 4 million 
gallons of filtered water daily, taken partly from the filter-beds at 
the Fifth Lock, and partly from the filter-beds at the Eighth Lock, 
which were formerly in the possession of the Rathmines Commis- 
sioners. Fifteen men of the police force have been told off to assist 
the Committee in suppressing the waste of water in the city. Not- 
withstanding the heavy rainfall, the water contained in the reservoirs 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Water’ Company continues to 
decline at a rapid rate, and is causing considerable anxiety. In conse- 
quence of the scarcity of water, upwards of 1000 hands were thrown 
idle yesterday week at the Consett Iron and Steel Works. The supply 
at Holyhead is still very low; and the consumers are only furnished 
with water for a short time each day. Indeed, some parts of the 
town get scarcely any water, and are supplied mainly from old wells 
that have been re-opened. The question of purchasing the water- 
works was last week under the consideration of the Local Board. 
This course has been suggested by the Local Government Board; and 
negotiations have already been commenced. With regard to Man 
chester and Bradford, no further anxiety need be felt respecting the 
supply, although care is still necessary to prevent waste. 


& 
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THE PROPOSED NEW WATER SUPPLY FOR SHREWSBURY 


A Special Meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council was held yester- 
day week, toreceive a report from the Gas and Water Committee in 
reference to the contemplated new supply of water from Church 


Stretton. It stated that, with the view of securing that the results of 
their investigations might be as reliable as possible, the Committee had 
deemed it advisable to submit the scheme prepared by the Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. Eddowes), with the necessary plans, &c., to Mr. G. F. 
Deacon, M.Inst.C.E., of Westminster. In his report, this gentleman 
estimated that the total cost of carrying out the project would be 
£111,169; while the Borough Surveyor calculated that it would be 
£111,434, excluding the cost of reducing the present consumption of 
45 gallons per head per day to 25 gallons, which was estimated by Mr. 
Deacon at £5000. Neither computation embraced a sum for the pur- 
chase of the rights of the Lord of the Manor, or others, ifany. To 
carry out the scheme, it might be desirable, the Committee said, to 
obtain power to borrow £120,000; and the annual expenditure on the 
water-rate would be £7503 a year, provided the money was borrowed 
for 70 years. To meet this, it would be necessary to raise a rate of 
84 per cent.; the present rate being 6 percent. This would mean prac- 
tically a rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound; the existing rate being 1s. 1d. 
The borrowing powers of the borough under the Public Health Act, 
1875, could not exceed twice the assessable value for the time being— 
viz., £260,000. This would be in addition to the borrowing powers 
under Local Actsand Municipal Corporations Acts. The present debt 
under the Public Health Act was £18,900; and under local and other 
Acts, £68,610. The Chairman of the Committee (Mr. J. Barker) 
moved that the report be received and considered, pointing out that the 
sole object of the Committee was to lay the whole of the facts before 
the Council, so that they might give them such instructions as were con- 
sidered desirable. There could be no question as to the quantity or 
the quality of the water; Mr. Deacon having pronounced it to be 
‘undoubtedly of excellent quality, both for potable and general use.” 
The only question was as to the expense, and that he (Mr. Barker) did 
not look upon as an insurmountable objection, looking at the import- 
ance of a good and abundant supply of water for the town. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Woodhouse; and then Mr. Holt moved, as an 
amendment, that the matter be deferred until the borough had acom- 
plete system of sewerage ; for then, he argued, they would have a good 
supply of water at home. This was also seconded; but Alderman 
Southam subsequently moved that the matter be referred to a Com- 
mittee of the whole Council for consideration. The medical men of 
the town, he remarked, had strongly condemned the river scheme ; and 
he regarded Mr. Holt’s amendment as one that would only result in 
delay. Alderman Southam’s amendment was carried by 26 to 5 votes. 





—* 
—— 


GAINSBOROUGH WATER SUPPLY. 


In the JourNAL last week, we briefly announced that the Gains- 
borough Local Board had decided to ask the Local Government Board 
to sanction a further loan of £2000 for the purpose of extending their 
water supply. Asthe Local Board had previously applied for £12,500, 
and their application had been considered at a local inquiry on the 
27th ult., by Mr. F. H. Tulloch, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., it may be of 
interest to reproduce, from a recent number of the Engineer, the follow 
ing particulars in regard to the undertaking. 

The Local Board of Gainsborough, acting as the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, have for several years past been engaged in discussing the 
best way of extending their water supply to meet the growing require- 
ments of the town; and, owing to the different opinions held by 
several of the Board's advisers, the matter has attracted considerable 
interest outside the neighbourhood immediatelyconcerned. The main 
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point at issue has been whether the required extension should be 
obtained from the River Trent, which has until recently formed the 
only source of supply, or whether a new one altogether should be 
sought from the lower beds of the new red sandstone formation which 
underlie the district. The Local Board have very carefully and 
impartially considered the question in all its bearings, and have 
consulted many eminent engineers and geologists, in order to ascertain 
definitely which scheme would secure them the best supply, both as 
regards quantity, quality, and cost; and they have now decided to 
adopt the deep-well scheme as recommended by Mr. C. E. de Rance, 
F.G.S., and subsequently by Mr. Jabez Church, M.Inst.C.E., of 
Westminster. For some time past a trial boring, which penetrated 
but a few feet into the water-bearing sandstone rock, has yielded a 
small quantity of excellent water, which, however, proved to be of 
inconvenient hardness. The Local Board have now carried this boring 
to a depth of 1350 feet from the surface, and by so doing have 
obtained a supply which is ample for their utmost requirements for 
many years to come, and which rises naturally to within a few feet of 
the surface. According to Dr. Frankland’s report and analysis, the 
amount of hardness proves to be much less in the new supply than in 
the former one, and is ‘‘not excessive’’ and principally ‘‘temporary.” 
He says: ‘‘ This water, although turbid, is palatable, and contains 
only a very small proportion of organic matter ; while it is also entirely 
free from any evidence of previous contact with sewage or other animal 
refuse. The hardness is considerable, but by no means excessive. 
Aithough a water containing less saline matter in solution would doubt- 
less be preferable on general grounds, if it could be procured, there is no 
reason to believe that this water will not prove perfectly wholesome 
for dietetic purposes ; while there is, of course, no comparison between 
the fitness of this water and the polluted river water which I analyzed 
for you some years ago. As the hardness of this water is principally 
of the kind known as ‘temporary,’ it is well adapted for artificially 
softening by treatment with lime (Clark’s process), which would 
greatly enhance its value for washing and steam purposes.’’ The new 
works for which it is proposed to borrow the amounts before men- 
tioned include a well 250 feet deep, lined with cast-iron cylinders, and 
connected at the bottom to the existing borehole by means of a brick- 
lined adit or tunnel; a new engine-house, with sufficient area and the 
necessary foundations for duplicate pumping machinery ; also a single 
set each of deep-well pumps and three-throw force-pumps, worked by 
a horizontal compound condensing engine. The plans for these works, 
as prepared by him, were submitted and explained to the Local 
Government Board Inspector at the inquiry, by Mr. Jabez Church, the 
Consulting Engineer to the Board in connection with the new works. 


—s 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 





Saturday. 

Mr. J. M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, has closed the financial year of 
the Corporation gas-works with a deficit; but it is not an alarming 
one—amounting only to 3d. The total revenue was £7320. It has 
been resolved to retain the price of gas at 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 
to ordinary consumers, and 2s. od. for public lighting. 

It was reported at a meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council this 
week, that a site for a central electric lighting station had been secured 
in Dewar Place, beside the Caledonian Railway, at the price of £7322. 
The ground is conveniently situated for the West-end of the city ; but 
there will be a long carry of the current to the eastern end. 

In Perth, in connection with the introduction of the Peebles oil-gas 
process, the Gas Commissioners have this week agreed to lay a pipe 
to convey the oil from the railway tothe gas-works. This will effect a 
saving in the delivery of oil, compared with what it would cost were it 
sent to the works in barrels. The Commissioners will be able to 
contract for delivery at the railway siding, in tank-waggons, and run 
the contents of these into the well at the gas-works. The pipe-line 
will traverse several streets, and will cost about £50. 

An exhibition of gas appliances has been held in Blairgowrie this 
week by Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., of Warrington, at which 
Miss Stoddart, of the Edinburgh School of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy, has been giving demonstrations in cookery. Jn Blairgowrie 
the charge for gas is at the high figure of 6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
but, to encourage the tse of gas cookers and stoves, the Directors of 
the Gas Company have resolved to reduce the price of gas used in 
them to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. Taking advantage of the ‘‘ boom ”’ in 
gas affairs created by the exhibition, an enterprising merchant in the 
town issued circulars in which he recommended the use of paraffin oil 
for shop lighting, and stated the respective costs as being at the rate 
of 8d. per week for oil, and from 4s. to 5s. per week for gas. This is 
so evidently absurd, and so damaging, that the Manager of the Gas 
Company felt it to be necessary to issue counter-circulars, pointing 
out that the comparison was ‘‘a most unjust and absurd one,” and 
asking the author of it to attend at the gas exhibition to hear it refuted. 
Such pluck on the part of the Gas Manager must be admired. 

There was a recurrence last Sunday of the flooding at the Brechin 
Gas-Works. In August last, during a thunder shower, a tunnel was 
choked, and the water was forced into the works. This tunnel has 
not yet been repaired ; and on Sunday, when rain fell in torrents, the 
water again rose in the gas-works, extinguishing the furnace fires in 
the retort-house. The workmen were able to divert the current, so 
as to prevent the other portions of the works being flooded. A meeting 
of the Town Council was held on Wednesday, at which the question 
of who is liable for the maintenance of the tunnel was discussed ; and 
it was stated that the Gas Company had offered to contribute £250 
towards the cost of repairing it, but that the offer had been declined. 
A Committee was appointed to confer on the subject with the Direc- 
tors of the Gas Company and the Managers of a United Presbyterian 
Church, through whose property the tunnel runs. 

The Newport, Fifeshire, Gaslight Company have paid a dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent., and have reduced the price of gas by 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet, making it 5s. A similar reduction of 5d. was made 
last year; and notwithstanding this, the Company had a greater gross 
revenue than they had in the previous twelve months. 





The Turriff Gaslight Company, after reconstructing their retort- 
house and making other alterations upon their works, have been able 
to pay the customary dividend of 5 per cent. for the past year. The 
price of gasis 7s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, which is far too high. 

It may be of some assistance to those of your readers who are in the 
thick of the coal dispute, to state the result of an arbitration which has 
just been concluded between the coalmasters and the miners in the 
Lothians. On Aug. 23 last, the coalmasters consented to an increase 
of 10 per cent. upon wages ; but, on account of an advance having been 
immediately afterwards granted in the West of Scotland, the miners 
in the Lothians made a demand for another advance of 20 per cent. 
This the masters refused; but they offered to send the question to 
arbitration. This, very much to the credit of the miners, was accepted 
by them. The arbiter was Mr. J. D. Sym, Advocate. By the terms 
of the arbitration, contracts were excluded; and only current prices 
were taken into acconnt. These Mr. Sym had laid before him con- 
fidentially ; and he has given as his decision that the prices do not 
warrant a further advance. The miners have lost; but everyone 
knows that they have lost on the merits of their case, and not because 
of any combination against them, or other circumstance. Is it a 
knowledge that their case will not bear investigation which has hitherto 
determined the miners in the Midlands to decline arbitration ? 

The Police Commissioners of Falkirk have resolved to charge way- 
leave upon the Gas Company in connection with the breaking up of 
the streets for the laying of pipes. There seems to be a little of a 
muddle in the matter. The proposed charge is to be made “ before 
leave to open the streets is given,” which is not the way in which it is 
done in other towns, and, I submit, is not the correct way. The Gas 
Company are under the obligation, when they open a street, to leave 
it inas good condition as they found it—which is rather difficult to 
do; but to charge them way-leave over and above the cost of restora- 
tion, is in the nature of an extortion. To call the charge way-leave is 
a misnomer; it is in reality compensation. If the charge were a fixed 
sum per annum for the use of the streets, it would be in accordance 
with a practice which is becoming common; and it would better suit 
the Gas Company than the fluctuating charge which will be made 
upon them. Should they lay no new pipes in any year, there will be 
no charge; while, on the other hand, in years in which they might 
renew or extend a leading main, the charge would be a high one. 
The Gas Company misunderstood the nature of the proposal ; for, in 
a letter by their Clerk to the Police Commission, which was read at a 
meeting this week, it was maintained that the resolution to charge 
them was illegal and oppressive, and adverse to the interests of the 
whole community. The Clerk raised the subject of searching for 
escapes of gas; and he said that, if the Company were obliged to wait 
till a Committee of the Commissioners met and considered their appli- 
cation, great danger to the community might arise. He also hinted 
that the Company might withdraw the 12} per cent. discount which 
they allow to the Commissioners, and that they might be obliged to 
raise the price of gas. I should say that 124 per cent. discount upon 
the account for public lighting should be sufficient way-leave ; and 
that, if the Police Commissioners are resolved to conduct their busi- 
ness upon hard-and-fast lines, the Gas Company are within their 
rights in conducting theirs in the same manner. A little concession 
on both sides, such as has existed hitherto, would be more sensible 
than mutual attempts to screw up revenue. 

Mr.*A. B. Brown, of the Rosebank Iron- Works, Edinburgh, a member 
of a firm who do a large business in the fitting up of electric lighting 
installations, recently published a letter in the Scofsman, in which he 
rated the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission for their refusal to 
supply gas to the Electric Lighting Committee, for use in gas-engines 
to drive dynamos, at 1s. per 1000 cubic feet lower than the price 
charged to ordinary consumers of gas. At the close of his letter, 
Mr. Brown expressed his disinterestedness in a remark to the effect 
that he is interested in the construction of steam-engines, but not of 
gas-engines. That is quite true; but he also stated, in the body of his 
letter, that he himself has a private installation in his house in the 
West-end of Edinburgh, which is supplied with energy by a gas-engine. 
In this connection, I think that the remarks I recently made upon this 
subject come in quite appropriately, because, if the Corporation were 
to get gas from the Gas Commissioners for electric lighting purposes 
at a reduced price, why should not owners of private installa- 
tions enjoy the same benefit? It is open, therefore, to anyone 
to say that Mr. Brown had his own gas account in view when he 
wrote the letter. It is also pertinent to his position to say that 
probably he knows as well as anybody how utterly helpless an 
adventure it would be for him to enter upon the manufacture of 
gas-engines, but that, if the fitting up of private installations should 
become common, his firm would in all probability earn a considerable 
profit in the wiring and fitting of houses. The reply ‘given by Mr. 
Councillor Mackenzie, also in the pages of the Scotsman, makes either 
Mr. Brown's letter or Professor Kennedy’s report ridiculous. He said 
that Professor Kennedy ‘‘ has adopted gas-engines for electric lighting 
in Belfast for suffitient reasons. He recommends steam in Edin- 
burgh because, in the different circumstances, steam will be more 
profitable.”’ Now Professor Kennedy worked out the cost of electricity, 
furnished by steam, at the very lowest at 2'5d. per unit; whereas Mr. 
Brown says, in his letter, that, in his private installation, he has for 
five years produced electricity by a gas-engine at 14d. per unit. If Mr. 
Brown is right, what is the necessity for the Corporation wishing to 
get gas? On the other hand, if Professor Kennedy is right as to 
the cost by steam power, it would be interesting to know how Mr. 
Brown makes his calculations. The discrepancy is only one of many 
which may be found in the statements of electricians; and it is for 
them to try and explain it away. The only pity is that the West-end 
citizens of Edinburgh, who are anxious to get the town to supply 
them with electric light at a cheap rate, will not see these discrepancies, 
and the poor people who will have to pay for the lighting of the houses 
of the wealthy are too ignorant, or too lethargic, to interest them- 
selves in the matter. There is one portion of Mr. Brown’s letter 
which is certainly incontrovertible—that in which he advocates the 
use of producer gas for the driving of dynamos. There, however, he 
blunders when he favours the Gas Commission supplying such gas. 
That would necessitate the laying of special mains, for which he 
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allows ; but he thinks it would pay, because the mains need not be 
large, as the producer gas could be sent through them at a pressure 
of 20 inches water pressure. Well, that is quite correct ; but could not 
the Electric Lighting Committee make their own producer gas ? 

The Edinburgh and District Water Trustees are terribly at sea in 
the matter of the proposed addition to the water supply. Perhaps the 
near approach of the municipal elections has a little to do with that ; 
members being obliged to say something on the subject, to found an 
election cry upon, but at the same time being afraid to commit them- 
selves till they see how the electors will decide. At all events, though 
the Trustees have been considering the subject for two years, they 
decided nothing on the main question at their meeting on Thursday 
of this week ; and all that they did determine was that they are to spend 
another year in making inquiries as to the best source from which to 
take the new supply. They, however, made a discovery ; and in that 
connection it is impossible not tosympathize withthem. The discovery 
is that consulting engineers are ‘only good guessers.’’ Three weeks 
ago I informed your readers that the advising Engineers had left it to 
the Trustees to decide between the Manor scheme and the Talla. It 
has since transpired that, on Sept. 14, they sent in the above report ; 
but that on the forenoon of that day, before it could be delivered, they 
telegraphed to the Clerk to the Trust not to make use of it. When, 
therefore, the report arrived, at five o’clock in the afternoon, the Clerk 
put it under seal. A week afterwards another report was received, in 
which the Engineers recommended the adoption of the Tallascheme. At 
Thursday’s meeting, a request that the first report should bereturned, 
was intimated from the Engineers; and it was in connection withit 
that the Lord Provost announced the discovery that the Engineers were 
merely guessers. ‘‘ Had,” his Lordship said, ‘‘ the Trustees been pre- 
pared to face the expenditure necessary to procure definite information, 
there would have been no need to consult Engineers. But they 
took the Engineers instead; and they had, to their sorrow, found 
that they had thrown away their money.” It was curious to 
observe how all the Trustees, with one exception, professed not to 
know anything of the contents of the first report, and that notwith- 
standing that it was published in full in one of the local newspapers. 
Iam afraid that, before the Clerk sealed it up, a copy of the report 
was made, which, there is no doubt, some ofthe Trustees saw. There 
was a long discussion as to whether the report should be returned— 
one side holding that it should not, as it was the property of the 
Trustees, and should be held in order that the Trustees might, if 
necessary, refer to it to correct erroneous statements; and the other 
side, that when a professional man changed his opinion his report 
ought not to be kept, nor made use of for any purpose. In the end, 
it was decided, by the casting vote of the Lord Provost, to return the 
report. The Trustees also resolved to print the reports of experts 
which were obtained in 1870-74, and circulate them; and, further, 
that the Works Committee should be empowered to have the streams 
in the proposed areas of supply gauged, the rainfall recorded, and 
borings taken to ascertain the nature of the foundations for embank- 
ments. The object of this resolution is to enable them to do away 
with engineers’ fees. 

A report by Messrs. Leslie and Reid to the Trustees, upon the 
working of the Deacon meter in Edinburgh, testifies to the good work 
done by the meter, which, it will be remembered, the Trustees were 
slow to adopt. There are now, it was stated, 58 districts under the com- 
mand of a travelling meter, and 23 districts under the command of fixed 
Deacon meters ; the area covered containing a population of nearly 
190,000. Since Jan. 1 of this year, the total consumption of water in 
the area has been at the rate of 35°25 gallons per head per day ; and 
in the corresponding period of last year, it was at the rate of 39°65 
gallons. There has thus been a saving of 4 gallons per head per 
day by the use of the meter. 

During the past year, the Perth Water Commissioners had a 
revenue of £5971, and an expenditure of £6060. For the current 
year, a revenue of £6027, and an expenditure of £5925 is expected. 
The assessments for the current year were fixed at 7d. per pound in 
regard to the domestic rate, 34d. per pound upon shop property, and a 
public rate of 1d. per pound—all the same as last year. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Oct. 14. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is practically no change in the 
market. The quotations at country ports are £13 to £13 2s. 6d.; and 
the few parcels offering meet with a ready sale. The low quotations 
emanating from some of the principal dealers are creating some 
surprise, as no corroboration can be found for them in actual transac- 
tions. The manceuvre is apparently but an attempt to bring values 
down by force; and no doubt great disappointment exists on the part 
of buyers that prices have not fallen considerably more this month, 
and reached the hoped-for low level of £12. Stocks are extremely 
small just now, requirements large; and, with sufficient patience and 
caution, makers need not fear a much lower range than the present. 
Nitrate is unchanged. 





Lonpon, Oct. 14. 


Tar Products.—There is more firmness in this market. Creosote, 
which has been so difficult to sell for the last twelve months, is now 
in considerable demand for fuel purposes; and it is being employed 
to such an extent, that stocks in makers’ hands are entirely used up. 
Pitch is also strong for fuel purposes. Benzol retains the slight 
advance it has made ; and there are more buyers for early delivery. 
The renewal of the Tar Products Sales Committee’s arrangement has 
given strength to the anthracene market. The value of this product 
is certain to be maintained. The scarcity of fuel has, in several 
instances, brought tar into requisition as a substitute for coal ; and it 
has had the effect of increasing the value of tar for early delivery. In 
one case as much as 17s. has been paid for it. The average price, how- 
ever, may be taken at about 14s. to 15s. Other prices are as follows: 
Pitch, 26s. 6d. to 27s. Gd. Benzol, 50’s, 1s. 7d.; 90’s, 1s. 6d. Creosote, 
2d, Creosote salts, 25s. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 3d. Toluol, 1s. 8d. 





Crude benzol naphtha, 30 percent., 74d. Carbolic acid, 60's, 1s. 4d. ; 
crystals, 57d. Cresol, 1s. 24d. Anthracene, 30 per cent., ‘‘A’’ quality, 
18. 1d.:: “B,” 10d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is flat and weaker. Buyers 
are holding off in the hope of purchasing their requirements at lower 
prices. The little business that has been done has varied between 
£12 10s. and £13, less 34 percent. Gas liquor is quoted at 7s. 6d. to 
8s. 6d. per ton. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





From Our Own Correspondents, 

Lancashire Coal Trade.—The position generally throughout 
Lancashire shows no improvement, either as regards any appreciably 
lessened difficulty in obtaining supplies or the excessive prices which 
have to be paid; whilst as to any prospect of settlement, this has 
certainly not been brought any nearer by the offers of compromise 
contained in the Sheffield proposals and in the resolution passed at the 
coalowners’ meeting on Tuesday. There seems no other outlook now 
than that the dispute will have to be fought out to the end; and on 
both sides the utmost firmness is still being maintained. So far, there 
has been no appreciable breaking away throughout Lancashire from 
the Coalowners’ Federation; the full returns which the delegates at 
the Birmingham Conference on Thursday could present showing that 
not more than 4500 men had restarted at the old rate of wages, out of 
a total of about 70,000 men employed in and about the pits. No 
colliery concern of any importance has up to the present given way ; 
and the output from the comparatively few collieries that are now 
working is too small to have any appreciable effect—most of it being 
disposed of by land sales at the pit mouth, at high prices. For sup- 
plies, both manufacturing and domestic consumers have still to rely 
upon coal coming in from outside districts, chiefly Scotland, Durham, 
Staffordshire, and South Wales; and deliveries of this continue very 
precarious and irregular, whilst prices have again further advanced 
during the week. For gas-works the position, as previously intimated, 
is week by week becoming more serious ; and unless suitable supplies 
can be more readily obtainable before long, there will be a very 
considerable stoppage of gas-making operations. The Manchester 
Corporation have been able to procure supplies of cannel from 
Scotland, and also small quantities of gas coal from local pits 
that are working; but the outlook is very unsatisfactory. In 
any case, for gas coal supplies excessive prices have to be paid; good 
ordinary qualities, delivered at stations in the district, scarcely being 
obtainable under about 26s. to 28s. per ton. With regard to manu- 
facturing classes of fuel, considerable quantities are coming in from 
Scotland; but ordinary descriptions of engine fuel are, for prompt 
delivery, readily fetching 20s. to 22s. per ton, with ordinary steam coal 
averaging 24s. to 25s. per ton at stations or wharves in the district. 
During the last few days, there has been some holding back from 
buying—at any rate, in anything like large quantities—in anticipation 
that the considerable number of pits which have restarted in one or 
two districts may before long hasten on a general collapse of the stop- 
page; but this has had no appreciable effect upon prices, except that 
perhaps it may have checked any further upward move, and sellers are 
still very firm in holding for their full rates. 

Northern Coal Trade.—There is a decided change in the north- 
eastern coal trade ; the restarting of collieries in the Midlands having 
greatly lessened the demand, and caused some reduction in prices. 
But the time is come wher there is a natural increase in the consump- 
tion of coal, especially of gas and house coal; and thus the enlarged 
output is taken up without filling up the gapin the production. The 
demand is stiil strong for northern coal; and large quantities are 
being sent into Yorkshire, as well as by steamship to London. Prices 
are now very irregular—being ruled more by the time of delivery than 
by any fixed rates; and thus quotation of average rates is unusually 
difficult. Coalowners who have sold well forward ask high prices ; 
whilst in other instances, rather lower rates are quoted. Best North- 
umbrian steam coal may be put at about 13s. per ton f.o.b. ; and the col- 
lieries are well employed. When delivery of the coal is far forward, 
very much lower prices are taken; and even the figure quoted is a long 
way from being universally adhered to. Second-class steam coal is from 
1s. to 1s. 6d. less than best steam ; and small steam coal is still selling 
freely at from 5s. 6d. to 6s., with a good demand for prompt supplies. 
In regard to gas coal, the demand is enlarging generally. The northern 
coalowners have no stock ; whilst there is still a considerable quantity 
being sent to Lancashire and Yorkshire, but in small lots. The bulk 
of the coal is again being sold on old contracts at 6s. per ton, or there- 
abouts ; but some more recent sales are at better prices, and improve 
the average, though it is very difficult to quote exact rates. Manu- 
facturing coal is firm ; all stocks having been cleared away during the 
Midland miners’ strike. Smithy coal is still in good demand, and at 
a relatively high price. In regard to coke, the shipments of late have 
been limited in comparison with those of a year ago; but the price 
for best Durham kinds is maintained at about 16s. per ton f.o.b. For 
gas coke, there has been rather a larger demand ; and the stocks are 
being kept down, though the production has been increased of late, 
and must now continue to grow. There is no alteration this week in 
the prices generally. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—In Scotland the demand for coal remains very 
large, and prices are still tending upwards. There is scarcely such a 
thing as a stock of coal at any colliery. Everything is being sent off 
as promptly as waggons can be got to load it in. Of these there is 
somewhat of a scarcity, as so many are being sent into England; but 
relief, to a large extent, is being found by the bringing of English 
waggons to Scotland. It was feared that the men would refuse to load 
English waggons ; but, so far, they have not given trouble. The rail- 
way traffic is so large, chiefly on account of freights having advanced 
by about 50 percent. There is, however, a very heavy shipping trade. 
The men are working steadily all over. During the week the award 
in the Lothians arbitration was given, and was against the men; the 
basis of the decision being current rates. Prices generally have 
advanced since the period of which account was' taken in the arbitra- 
tion, which was down to Aug. 30; and it is just probable that further 
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demands for an advance will now be made. The prices quoted for 
this week are: Main, tos.; ell, ros. to 10s. 3d.; splint, ros.; and 
steam, ros, 6d. per ton—f.o.b. Glasgow. The shipments during the 
week amounted to 238,175 tons—an increase over the pons six 
days of 18,547 tons, and over the corresponding week of last year of 
66,654 tons, For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
5,769,592 tons—a decrease as compared with the same period of last 
year of 114,623 tons. 
° 


The Bacup Corporation and the Rossendale Water-Works.— 
The shareholders of the Rossendale Water Company have decided to 
accept the offer of the Bacup Corporation to purchase their under- 
taking. The Corporation are to pay a 5 per cent. dividend in per- 
petuity upon the paid-up capital of the Company ; and the transfer is 
to take place next year if the Bill authorizing it receives parliamentary 
sanction, 

Sales of Stock and Shares.—On Thursday last, Mr. T.S. Fallows 
offered for sale at Birmingham £20,000 of ordinary 7 per cent. stock 
in the South Staffordshire Water Company ; being part of the capital 
authorized by their new Act. The stock was sold in £100 lots, which 
realized prices ranging from {£42 to £44 premium.——On the same 
day, 35 shares in the Consett Water Company were put up for sale ; and 
the highest price bid was £9 per share. | 


A Novelty in Connection with Street-Lamps.—We give the 
following on the authority of the Financial News : ‘‘ The Portuguese 
are good hands at municipal management. A number of street-lamps 
were erected at Delogoa Bay recently, and a ladder was imported to 
be used in conjunction with them. The ladder was a foot or two 
short; so, instead of lengthening it, the town officials built a small 
platform around each lamp, and so got over the difficulty.” 

The Winding Up of the Rhyl District Water Company.—The 
shareholders of the Rhyl Water Company held a meeting last Satur- 
day week, for the purpose of considering various matters having 
reference to the winding up of the concern. The Secretary (Mr. 
Bayliss) submitted the statement of accounts, which showed liabilities 
amounting to £151. Resolutions were then agreed to declaring divi- 
dends out of the accumulative property at the rates of 5 and 6 per 
cent. on the 5 and 6 per cent. shares and 2 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares for the first quarter of the year, authorizing the pay- 
ment of £450 to Mr. Bayliss as an acknowledgment of his devotion to 
the interests of the Company, and assigning £200 to the Directors. 


The Electric Lighting of Blackpool.—The new installation of elec- 
tricity for the lighting of Blackpool was inaugurated last Friday ; and 
the occasion was regarded as a holiday in the town. The chief part in 
the ceremony at the works was taken by the President of the Royal 
Society (Lord Kelvin). In commencing the proceedings, the Chair- 
man of the Corporation Electric Lighting Committee (Mr. Pearson) 
stated that the installation would have an important bearing on the 
future progress of the town. They were enabled to supply electricity 
for 12,500 8-candle power incandescent lamps; and probably one-half 
of that number were already required. Lord Kelvin, in declaring the 
installation open, gave a short address, in which he advocated the 
municipal control of the electric light and tramways, and the national 
control of telephones and railways. In the evening a dinner was given 
by the Corporation at the Clifton Arms Hotel, at which Lord Kelvin 
was present. 

Plymouth and Devonport Water Supply.—At a recent meeting of 
the Plymouth Borough Council, the Water Committee brought up 
during the proceedings a recommendation that the Council should enter 
into an agreement with the Devonport Water Company to supply the 
Company with water in bulk in time of drought, frost, or scarcity, at 
the rate of 2§d. per 1000 gallons; the Company in turn to supply 
the Corporation with water upon similar terms, and the following 
conditions to mutually apply: ‘‘ The water to be so supplied only to 
be used within the limits of supply of the Company or the Corpo- 
ration, as the case may be, and neither the Corporation nor the 
Company to be called upon to furnish any water unless they have 
sufficient to discharge their statutory obligations, and also their own 
wants and the wants of all their consumers for the time being, of 
which sufficiency the party called upon to supply shall be the sole 
judges ; and that the agreement contain such other terms and con- 
ditions as the Water Committee may think necessary for the protec- 
tion of the Corporation."" The recommendation was agreed to. 


Dispute between the Cardiff Corporation and the Gas Company. 
—tThere is a little difference at present between the Town Council 
and the Gas Company with regard to the repairing and cleaning of 
the public lamps. These are the property of the Corporation, who 
allege that the Company are compelled to keep them in order under 
an agreement. The matter came before the Council yesterday week, 
when the minutes of the pga Lighting Committee contained a 
resolution to the effect that, if a satisfactory reply was not received to 
a communication they had addressed to the Company, the Town 
Clerk should request the Directors to receive a deputation regarding 
the non-attention to their complaints as to defective burners, the 
supply of gas, &c. Referring to the subject, the Mayor (Mr. W. E. 
Vaughan) said that a satisfactory arrangement could not be arrived 
at with the Company, who treated the Corporation with contempt. 
The Committee had had a special meeting, at which he contended 
that the Corporation should try and get parliamentary powers to 
establish gas-works of their own; but he was overridden. He still 
thought that nothing would be done, unless they had spirit enough to 
take action in a Parliamentary Bill. Alderman Jacobs and other 
members condemned the action of the Company, and expressed the 
hope that, after the ‘‘insults’’ received from them, the question of 
taking the lighting into their own hands would be faced. In reply to 
Mr. Lewis, the Mayor stated that a limited area of the borough 
would be supplied with the electric light before March; but to light 
by this means the whole of the streets and lanes would be very 
expensive. If they had purchased the gas-works when they had the 
opportunity, the Corporation would now be saving £3000 a year. It 
was then agreed to wait for a report on the subject from the Com- 
mittee before taking further action. 





Improvements at the Sandwich Water-Works.—The Sandwich 
Corporation are about to extend the plant at their water-works by 
putting down duplicate engines, boilers, and pump, the accepted tender 
for the supply of which amounts to £1161. 

Electric Lighting for Newport (Mon.).—The Newport Town Council 
last Tuesday determined to make application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for their sanction to the borrowing of £28,000, to be re- 
paid in 30 years, for the purpose of providing a supply of electricity 
in the borough. Mr. Robert Hammond has been consulted in the 
matter; and he has now been requested to prepare plans and specifi- 
cations, in order that tenders may be obtained at an early date. 

Gas and Water Affairs at Ripon.—The Ripon Town Council, at 
their meeting yesterday week, resolved to reduce the price of gas 2d.— 
making it 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. With reference to the water 
supply, a resolution was passed expressing the opinion of the members 
that it was desirable to procure an auxiliary supply from the Dallow- 
gill Springs; it having been found necessary during the past few weeks 
to supplement the water in the Lumley Moor reservoir by pumping 
from the River Ure. The proposal, it was stated, had found favour 
with the Marquis of Ripon; and the Committee were instructed to 
take steps to acquire the springs. 

The New Water Scheme for Redruth.—The Redruth Ratepayers’ 
Association yesterday week adopted a petition, signed by 890 rate- 
payers, praying .the Local Government Board to withhold their 
sanction to the borrowing by the Local Board of the £9909 required 
for carrying out their water-supply scheme, which was recently the 
subject of an inquiry by Colonel R. M. Ducat. The Association have 
also forwarded, for the consideration of. the Board, an alternative 
scheme proposed by Mr. N. Trestrial, C.E. This, it is stated, differs 
from that of the Local Board in that it discards large and costly open 
reservoirs; and it provides for the newest type of pumping machinery, 
capable of raising 680,000 gallons in 24 hours, and separating by a 
dam underground the copper water from the pure. The alleged 
advantages of this scheme are said to be: First, an abundant supply of 
water, with a minimum of 20 gallons per head per day in summer ; 
secondly, much purer water than is now obtainable; and thirdly, a 
saving in cost of £3000 or £4000. 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Stock Market Intelligence, see ante, p. 713.) 
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£ p.c. GAS COMPANIES. £s.d. 
§90,000] 10 {13 Oct. ” Alliance & Dublin rop.c. .| 10 |/16$-174*| -- |6 0 0 
100,000} 10 ” 7 Do. 9p.c  .| xo |IIg-124"| .- (6 0 O 
300,000] 100 | 1 July 5 |Australian (Sydney) 5 % Deb.| roo |!02--104] -- [4 16 2 
100,000] 20 |31 May | 8 |Bahia, Limited. . . » go |tok—114! .. [13 18 3 
200,000] 5 |12 May | 64 |Bombay, Limited . . . | 5 | 58-6 | +. [5 8 4 
40,000] 5 ne Obi Do: NAW. 5 6 8 st) 4 Be ae es 18 13 0 
380,000| Stck.|16 Aug. | 114 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |220—225,+2 |5 2 2 
180,000] ,, * 84 Do. CW. 6 « « of 100 [165—170/ +1 [5 0 O 
220,000} 20 |15 Sept | 114 |Brighton & Hove Original .| 20 | 41-43 | ++ [5 611 
888,500/Stck.|3r Aug. | 5 |Bristol, . « « «+ « « «| 100 |f02—105) -- |415 3 
320,000] 20 |29 Sept.{ 11} |British, . . « « «© «© «| 20| 4244 “15 47 
50,000] ro |31 Aug. | 114 |Bromley, Ordinary 1op.c. .| 10 | 19-20 - 1515 0 
51,510} 10 ” 8 0. 9D.C. «| 20 | 18-16 | «+ [5 6 3 
328,750] xo |28July | 2 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited} 10 | 54--64 | -- [3 1 6 
200,000] 100 a 4 6 Do. 6p.c. Deb, .| roo | 97—100] -- |6 0 0 
150,000] 20 |13 July 8 |Cagliari, Limited . . . .| 20 26—<8 |} .. 5 14 3 
§50,000|Stck.|r3 Oct. | 124 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |245~-250*|+13/5 vo o 
165,000] ,, - 9h Do. ewdo.. « «| 100 \!87-192*\+23/4 19 0 
160,71 » {t5June| 44 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| roo |125--139| ++ |3 9 3 
800,000|Stck.|15 June | 13 |Continental Union, Limited .} roo {230-235} -+ {5 19 7 
200,000) ” 10 0. 7p.c. Pref .| roo |t91—196} -- |5 2 0 
75,000|Stck,|15 Sept.| 10 |Crystal Palace District . .| roo |f83—190] -. [5 5 3 
486,090] ro |28 July | 10 |European, Limited. . . .| ro |214—224)+4 [4 8 rr 
354,060) 10 ” 10 Do. Partly paid ya} 15—16 | -- [$13 9 
5,046,590|Stck,|16 Aug. | 12 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary| roo |225—259 -- [5 4 4 
100,000} ,, ” 4 Do. B, 4 p. c. max.| 100 95—100| ~- tf @ 0 
665,000] ,, ” 10 Do.C, D, & E, 10 p.c. Pf.| 109 |263—268) +1 {3 14 7 
30,000] 5, ” 5 Do. F,5p.c. Prt. «| roo |f20—125] -- |} 9 0 
60,000} ,, " 74 Do. G, 74 p.c. do. «| roo |175 180] +» 14 3 4 
1,300,000} ,, ” 7 Do. H,7p.c.max.| roo |'73—178) +1 [3 18 7 
463,000] ,, ” 10 Do, 2? p.c. Prf. .| 100 262—267) +I }3 14 10 
476,000] 5 ” 6 Do. ,6p.c. Prf. .| roo |157—162; +2 (3 14 1 
1,061,150] ,, |15 June| 4 Do. 4 .c. Deb. Stk.) roo |i27—139) +1 1/3 1 6 
294,850) 4, ” 44 Do. 44p.c. do, roo |132--737|+42/3 5 8 
go8.co ” 6 Do. Ope, do roo {175--180|+3 |3 6 8 
3,800,000|Stck.j12 May | 12 |Imperial Continental . . .| roo |228--233/—2 |5 3 0 
75,000] 5 |15 June | 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd.| 5 5t—si | 15 4 4 
560,000] 100 | 2 Oct. | § |Met.of Melbourne, 5p.c.Deb.| yoo |10¢—100) +1 |4 14 2 
541,920| 20 |15 June { § |Monte Video, Limited, . .| 20 |!24—134| -- 7 8 2 
150,000] 5 |31 May | 10 |Oriental, Limited . . « »| 5] 74-8 | ++ [5 5 0 
,o00} 5 |29Sept.! 7 |Ottoman, Limited. . « .| §| 4-44] ++ [715 6 
166,870} 10|  — 2 |Para Limited. . « « « «| 10 | 14-2 = 
People’s Gas of Chicag' 
420,000] 100 | 2 May| 6 1st Mtg. Bds., « « +| 100 |100—I05) -- |5 14 3 
500,000] 100 | tr June | 6 and Do. + + ef x00 | 98—t02] .- [5 17 8 
150,000] xo |13 Oct. | 5 |San Paulo, Limited . . .| zo | 84—-93*|+1 |5 5 3 
500,000] Stck.|31 Aug. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock | 00 |304--309, -- [5 © 4 
1,350,000] 4, ” 12 Do. B do. «| roo |248 —253) «+ {4 t4 10 
260,000} 4, ” 13 Do. C do. «| roo |259—264) «- |4 18 5 
950,000] ,, |13 July | 5 Do. iB c. Deb. Stk. .| roo |148—152| +» [3 5 9 
60,000] Stck.|31 Aug. | 114 |Tottenham & Edm'nton, A"| yoo |210—215 oF 10 
WATER COMPANIES. 
744,897|Stck.|29 June | ro |Chelsea, Ordinary . .« « »| 100 |268—273!+1 /3 13 3 
1,720,252|Stck.|13 Oct. | 8 |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 }215-220*/+2 /3 12 9 
544,440]  |29 aod 4 Do. 44p.c. Deb. Stk, .| 190 140—143| es 13 223 
yoo,ooo} 50 |15 June | 8 |GrandJunction. ». « « +| 5° 113117) +2 312 8 
708,000|Stck.|16 Aug. | rz — +. v's 2 8. « woe 285--290) «» |3 15 10 
1,043,800] 100 |29 June Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 |244—249| .. [3 16 3 
406,200] 100 ” 7 Do. gkp.c.max. . .| 100 |t99—204| -. [3 13 6 
310,00c|Stck.|29 Sept.| 4 Do. ,4 p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |128—131| .. |3 1 0 
500,000] roo |16 Aug. | 124 |New Rive’, New Shares . .| 100 |335——240, +2 3 Ir 4 
1,000,000/Stck.|28 july | 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk .| 100 |132--135| -. |2 19 3 
902,300|Stck.|15 June | 6 |S'thwk &V’xhall, rop.c. max.) 100 |155—1600,+2 3 15 0 
126,500} 100 ” 6 Do. gh p.c. do. | 100 }145—150,+3 |4 0 0 
1,155,066|Stck.|15 June | xo |West Middlesex. « « « «| 100 aed ++ 13 14 10 
x 
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_ The Electric Lighting Scheme for Derry.—In our “ Electric Light- 
ing Memoranda”’ last week, reference was made to the electric light- 
ing scheme of the Derry Corporation. The system which has been 
adopted by Mr. Blake, the Consulting Engineer, is the high-pressure 
continuous current, worked direct from the central station. There will 
be two circuits in each street; and every alternate lamp will be 
placed on one of these circuits, so that one-half of them can 4 lighted 
or extinguished simultaneously. Six dynamos are provided—each 
being capable, it is said, of running 6o arc lamps of 2000-candle power ; 
but, as two of these will be held in reserve, there will be in constant 
use four, which will be equal to running 240 lamps. 

The Manchester Corporation and Meter-Rents.—Referring to the 
article on this subject which appeared in the JouRNAL last week, our 
Manchester Correspondent writes: ‘‘ The Manchester Gas Committee 
have accepted without much pressure an instruction to consider 
whether the time has not arrived for the abolition of meter-rents. It 
is perhaps a mere coincidence that the question has come prominently 
to the front on the eve of the municipal elections; and it may at least 
be hoped that the good intentions by which‘certain members of the 
Corporation are animated will not fade into nothingness so soon as the 
ballot-box has lost its terrors. At all events, the Committee ought to 
have little hesitation in returning an affirmative answer to the question 
which has been put to them, Less than eighteen months ago, they 
were almost unanimously in favour of a still greater concession to the 
consumers, They would then have reduced the price of gas by 3d. 





per 1000 cubic feet, if a majority of the City Council had not been 
fearful of the effect of an increase of the direct burdens of the 
ratepayers. It is hardly necessary to say that the Committee can 
well afford to either abolish meter-rents or to lower the price of gas. 
In fact, they could do both, and still have a balance on the right side 
of the account if the gas profits were not wanted to make up the 
deficiency of costly schemes of an unproductive character. Meter-rents 
brought in last year £12,527 out of a total revenue of more than half 
a million. When a reduction of 3d. per tooo cubic feet was proposed 
to be made in the price of gas, it was calculated by one of the opponents 
of this policy that the loss of revenue would be £36,000; so that, 
roughly speaking, the income derived from meter-rents is equal to 
about 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. The net profit of the Gas Department 
last year was, however, £64,792, of which £46,046 went to the City 
Fund, and £18,746 was placed to what is called the ‘ contingent fund 
account’ for extraordinary renewals of plant. There is therefore no 
question of the ability of the department to stand the loss of revenue. 
The sole point is whether the Gas Committee and a majority of the Cor- 
poration will rise superior to the extravagant demands of the spending 
departments, Mr. Brooks, the Chairman of the Committee, hinted 
darkly, when the matter was under consideration, that the ratepayers’ 
burdens were very heavy, and that there wasan indisposition to increase 
them. There would probably be a strong inducement to decrease them 
were the burdens all placed on the right shoulders. Manchester gas 
consumers have patiently borne more than their fair proportion,”’ 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


Telegrams : 
“GQWYNNEGRAM LONDON.” 


GWYNNE & C O., TELEPHONE No. 2698: 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, BROOKE STREET WORKS, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Late Essex Street Works, Victoria Enbankment, London, W.C. 


Thirty-three Medals 
at all the Great Inter- 
national Exhibitions 


have been awarded to 
GWYNNE & Co., for 
Gas Exhausters, &o. 














They have never 
sought to make price 
the chief consideration, 
but to produce Machin- 
ery of the very highest 
quality, 








The result is that in 
every instance their 
work is giving the full- 
est satisfaction. 








They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 830,000,000 cubic feet 


passed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work,and 








Engine and Exhauster Combined on One Bed-Plate, 
GWYNNE & Co.’s Exhausters are constructed of large size to pass the required 


quantity of Gas at very slow speeds; the wear and tear being reduced 
to a Minimum. 


Their Exhausters 
can be made, when 
desired, on their New 
Patent Principle, to 
pass Gas without the 
slightest oscillation 
or variation in pres- 
sure. 


NO OTHER MAKER 
CAN DO THIS. 


Makers of Gas-Vatver, 
Hypravtic REGULATORS, 
Vacuum GovERNoOR?. 
Steam-Pumps for Tar, 
Liquor, or Water ; Patent 
SELF SEALING AND CLEANS- 
Inc Retort-Lips AND 
MovurTHPIEcES; CENTRI- 
FuGAL Pumps and Pump- 
ina ENGINES specially 
adapted for Water- Worl s, 
raising Sewage, &c. 

Also GIRARD and 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH-SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, 


&c., &c., for ELEC- 
































can be referred to. 


Catalogues and Testimonials sent on Application. 


TRIC LIGHTING. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADYERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be received at the Office not later 
than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 
Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the FIRST 


POST on SATURDAY. 








OXIDE OF IRON, 


‘ . 
0 NEILL’S Oxide has a larger annual 
sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides 
combined. Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. 
Pamphlet, “ How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained 
on application, 

Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Limited, 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.0. 
Joun Wa. O’NerLu, Managing Director. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent: 


Please address all communications to the Com- 
pany, as above, 


NDREW STEPHENSON, Agent for 

BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, Limited, Weat- 
minster, 8.W, 

City Address: 182, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
Lonvon, E.C. 


VoLcanic Fire Cement (Winkelmann’s) 
Fire Resistance 4500° Fahr. 
AnDREW STEPHENSON, Sole Agent, 182, 
House, Old Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C, 








Gresham 





CANNEL COAL, ETC. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW Bet ee tOBe™: | Booman 
NEWTON GRANGE, NEAR DALKEITH, . 








AMES LAWRIE & CO. supply Best 


SCOTCH CANNEL COALS, Best FIRE-CLAY 
RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, and LUMPS; BOILER 
SEATING BLOCKS, FLUE COVERS, and SILICA 
BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK; COKE 
BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS. 

Postal Address: 1, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E.C. 

Telegram Address: ‘‘ Errwat Lonpon.” 


Ww C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield ; 


AnD 80, Cannon STREET, LONDON, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 
*,*8ee Advertisement p. IV., centre of JouRNAL. 
Cablegrams: “Ignitor London.’ Telegrams: ‘“‘ Holmes 
Huddersfield.” 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION, 
ALE & CO., direct Importers from 
Ireland. Sample and Price on application; 
OXIDE PAINT, SULPHURIC ACID, & Chemicais, 
120 and 121, Neweatz Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: “ Bocore, LONDON.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
FINEST Quality of Natural Bog Ore, 


Particulars and price, apply to Mr. T. L. ArcuEr, 
20, Fennel Street, MANCHESTER. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER’S MONTHLY 
LIST of Shops, Show-Rooms, Factories,and Waterside 
Premises, suitable for the Exhibition and Manufacture 














a & J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 
* Oldham. 

First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &o. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Braddock, Oldham.” 


ME: J. C. CHAPMAN, Fellow of the 
Chartered Institute of Patent Agents, advises 
on all matters connected with LETTERS PATENT 
FOR INVENTIONS and the PROTECTION OF 
TRADE MARKS, &c., at home and abroad. Preliminary 
Information and Handbook on application. 

70, Chancery Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 


10008, Tar, and Spent Oxide wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia and Tar Dis- 
tillers, BrrmineHaM, LEEps, and WAKEFIELD. 











of Engineering and other Appliances, may be obtained, 
free of charge, at their Offices, 80, CHEAPSIDE, H.C. 
SULPHURIO ACID. ’ 

OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 

Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID from 

BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own 

Railway Tank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest references 

and all particulars supplied on application. 


ADLER AND CO., LIMITED, 


MrppLEesBRovuGH; ULverston (Barrow); Ports- 








moUTH; CARLTON; Stockton; 815, St. Vincent Street, 
Giascow; and 85, Water Street, New York. Tar Dis- 
tillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS, ALIZ- 
ARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICHROMES, 
OXALIC ACID, ALKALIES, LIVGUOR AMMONIA, 
AMMONIA SULPHATE, &c. 

Head Office: MIDDLESBROUGH, 
invited, 


Correspondence 
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{+ L. LAMBERT, 26, Alberta Terrace, 
* Nottingham, Consultations, Advice, Reports 
in Various Branches of Practical Mechanical En- 
gineering and Machinery. Specialities in Water, 
Sewage, and Gas Plant Making. Surveyor of 
Steam-Ships, Marine Engines, Boilers, and General 
Machinery. Detailed Inspection of Engineering 
Contracts during Manufacturing and Erection. 





(4S Engineering Draugshtsman desires 
employment. Served four years with leading 
Gas Plant Makers, and two in Provincial Works. 
Good testimonials. 

Apply, by letter, to No, 2292, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLeret Str EET, E.C. 


WANTED, by a young married Man, a 
Situation as WORKING MANAGER of Gas- 
Works. Has held his present management four years 
(steam engine and exhauster employed). 

Apply, by letter, to No. 2290, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET StrREEt, E.C, 


WaAnten, by the Advertiser (aged 29, 


and total abstainer), a Situation on aGas-Works 

az ASSISTANT to Engineer or Manager, or Book- 
keeper. Six years in present Situation. Speaks Portu- 
guese thoroughly. No objection to goabroad. Willbe 
disengaged by end of January, 1894. Good references. 
Address No. 2298, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 








EADING Gas-Fitter wanted. Wages 
85s. a week, 

Apply, giving full particulars, to the ENGINEER, 

Wallasey Gas-Works, Great Float, BrirKENREAD. 


CLEETHORPES GAS COMPANY. 


WANTED, at once, a capable trust- 
worthy Man as WORKING FOREMAN. House, 
Coals, and Gas free. 

Apply to E. J. Brockway, Engineer and Manager. 





WANTED, a steady young Man as 
STOKER. One from a small Works preferred, 
and used to Shovel Charging. 
Apply, giving age, references, &c., to the MANAGER, 
Gas-Works, Sandown, IsLE or WIGHT. 


THE Madeley Coal and Iron Company, 
Limited, Madeley, near Newcastle, North 
— have some GAS COALS to sell, Prompt 
elivery. 
Telegraphic Address: “Srtrre, MADELEY, SraFrs.” 





Fok SALE (immediate delivery) —A per- 

fectly new GASHOLDER, 380ft. by 12ft., with 
wrought Tank complete, Design and Specification on 
application. Price cheap, including fixing where 
required, 





Address W. C. Hotmes anv Co., HUDDERSFIELD. 
PURIFIERS, 
F OR SALE-—Three 6-feet square 
PURIFIERS, complete with lifting arrangement, 
6-inch Valves, and Connections. Replaced by others of 
larger capacity. 
Apply to F, Turner, Manager, Gas-Works, CHARD. 





TO LOCAL BOARDS AND OTHERS. 
For SALE-A Sugg’s Patent Photo- 


meter. Prize Medal 1862. No reasonable offer 
refused. 

Apply to the Assistant CLERK, Lambeth Vestry Hall, 

KenNINGTON GREEN, S.E. 


For SALE, the following second-hand 
GAS PLANT :— 
GASHOLDER, 35 ft. by 14 ft. 
GASHOLDER and Cast-Iron TANK, 80 ft. by 17 ft. 
Four PURIFIERS, 12 ft. square by 4 ft. 6 in. deep. 
Cast-Iron SCRUBBER, 36 ft. high by 10 ft. diameter. 
CONDENSERS to pass 500,000 cubic feet per diem. 
EXHAUSTER to pass 20,000 cubic feet per hour. 
Also various other sizes of above or any Gas Plant. 
Inquiries invited, 
Apply to Samu. Wate, 60, QueEN Victorra 8t., E.C. 








SPECIAL BARGAIN, 


For SALE—A perfectly new 30,000 feet 
per hour HORIZONTAL DOUBLE PUMP RECI- 
PROCATING EXHAUSTER, with Steam-Engine, 
with Connections and Valves. 

One Second-hand (thorcughly overhauled) VERTICAL 
PUMP EXHAUSTER, with Steam-Engine (with clean 
Water and Liquor Pumps attached), to pass 7000 cubic 
feet of Gas per hour. 

The whole of the above plant can be inspected, and 
full particulars with prices wil be sent, on application 
to No. 4-7. care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet 
STREET, E.C. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Isle of Thanet 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for 50,000 or 70,000 gallons of TAR, or less quantity, at 
their Works at Margate. 


The said Tar will be pumped into Tanks or Barrels. 


on the Company’s Premises; but all other ccsts and 
charges to be paid by the Contractor. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

‘Tenders, endorsed *“‘ Tar,” t> be sent in on or before 
Thursday, Oct. 26, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Company. 

Further Information can be had on application to 
the Manager. 

By order, 
Tuos, C. FULLER, 
Secretary. 
Cas Offices, The Dane, Margate, 
Oct. 18, 1893, 





ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 

LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contract- 
tors, for the erection of Gas-Works for Towns, Villages 
Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and Isolated 
Buildings, at home and abroad. Manufacturers of 
Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Porter, Lincoun.” 


OAKHAM GAS COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the Oakham Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, invite TENDERS for the surplus 
TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced during 
the Year from Nov. 1, 1893, to Nov. 1, 1894, delivered 
into Purchaser’s Tanks at Oakham Station. Coal car- 
bonized, about £00 tons. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than Oct, 23, 1893. 
Tenders to be addressed to the undersigned, from 
whom all Particulars may be obtained. 
Jas, MAson, 
Manager. 





Oakham, Oct. 13, 1893. 


FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of FIRE-CLAY GOODS (Retorts, Bricks, &c.) 
required for repairs at their Neepsend and Effingham 
Street Stations during the next Twelve Months. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be had on 
application to the Company's Engineer, Mr, Fletcher 
W. Stevenson. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

Sealed tenders, marked “Tender for Fire-Clay 
Goods,” must be delivered, by post, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Saturday, Nov. 4 next, 

Hanbury THOMAS, 
General Manager, 





Commercial Street, Sheffield, 
Oct. 13, 18938 


WALLASEY LOCAL BOARD. 


NEW GAS-WORKS. 
TO ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF GAS PLANT, 


HE Wallasey Local Board invite 
TENDERS for the whole or any portion of the 
under-mentioned WORKS :— 
Contract 5—-ANNULAR CONDENSERS. 
Contract 6—ROTARY EXHAUSTERS and 
ENGINES 


Contract 7—-TOWER SCRUBBERS. 

Contract 8—-PURIFIERS, FLOORING, &c. 
Contract 9-MORTAR MILL and ENGINE. 
Contract 10—LOCOMOTIVE TANK ENGINE. 

Copies of the Specifications may be obtained on 
application to the Engineer, Mr. H. Ashton Hill, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., at the Gasand Water Works, Great 
Float, near Birkenhead. 

A charge of 10s. 64. will be made for copy of each 
specification, to be returned on receipt of a bond-jide 
tender. 

Sealed tenders, on the form provided for the purpase, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, and endorsed “ Tender for Condensers” (or any 
other contract, as the case may be), to be delivered at 
my Office, Church Street, Egremont, Cheshire, not later 
than Five o’clock p.m., on Monday, Nov. 27, 

Each Contractor will be required to enter into a bond 
with approved sureties, for the due performance of the 
contract, which contract and bond will be prepared at 
the expense of the Contractor. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowe:t or any tender. 





By order, 
W. DANGER, 
Clerk to the Board. 
Public Officers, Egremont, Cheshire, 
Oct. 13, 1893. 





CEARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
N OTICE is hereby given, that the 
ORDINARY ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Shareholders will be held at the Offices of the 
Company, 6, Queen Street Place, Cannon Street, in the 
City of London, on Fiiday, the 27th day of October, at 


One o’clock in the Afternoon, to receive the Report of 
the Directors, to declare a Dividend, and for general 


purposes. 
By order of the Board, 
THomas GuyatTtT, 
Secretary. 
Sept. 29, 1893. 





IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


NOTicE is hereby given, that the Half- 

YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Association will be held at 
the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
on Tuesday, the 7th day of November next, at 2.30 p.m. 
precisely, when a Report will be made to the Proprietors, 
a Dividend declared for the Half Year ended the 30th 
of June last, and the usual Ordinary Business of such 
Meeting transacted. 

Notice is hereby also given, that the Transfer Books 
will be closed from the 24th inst. to the 7th of November, 
both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
R. 8S. GARDINER, 
Secretary. 
21, Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
Oct. 16, 1893. 





NOW READY. 

GAS AND WATER CO.’S DIRECTORY, 1893. 
Seventeenth Annual Issue, 5s. 
GAS-WORKS STATISTICS, 1893. 
Fifteenth Annual Issue, 8s. 6d. 
WATER-WORKS STATISTICS, 1893, 
Thirteenth Annual Issue, 2s. 6d. 
Handsomely Bound in One Yol., Price 10s. 


Loxpon; HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Ltd., 
1, CREED LANE, E.C. 








Now Ready, Price 6s., Cloth Bound. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF 
ILLUMINATING GAS, 


NORTON H. HUMPHRYS, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 


This work contains chapters on: The Relative Cost 
of Light from Gas, Oil, and Candles; Products of Com- 
bustion; The Sulphur Question; The Composition of 
Illuminating Gas; Water Gas; Various Gas-Making 
Processes; Oil Gas; Properties of Fluid Hydrocar. © 
bons; Tar for Gas Making; Destructive Distillation ; 
Condensation; and Purification. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fire STREET, E.C. 





Now Ready, Prize 15s., Limp Cloth, the Thirteenth Yearly 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 
Metropolitan Water Companies, 


Chelsea, East London, Grand Junction, Kent, Lambeth, 
New River, Southwark and Vauxhall,and West Middle- 
sex—showing the Capital, Income, Expenditure, Profits, 
and Dividends per Million and per Thousand Gallons 
of Water supplied ; the proportion of Expenditure and 
Profits to gross Income ; and the Income, Expenditure, 
and Profits per House, &c., supplied for the year 
ended December 31, 1892, or March 31, 1893, together 
with the quantity of Water supplied, the estimated 
daily quantity supplied for domestic and other purposes, 
the quantity supplied per head of population, &c., &c., 
for the year ended December 31, 1892. 


Compiled and arranged by 


ALFRED LASS, F.C.A. 


Lonpon : 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 





Just published, Price 7s. 6d. 

THE REGISTRATION OF TRANSFERS 
Of Transferable Stocks, Shares, and Securities; 
With a chapter onthe Forged Transfers Acts, and an 

Appendix of Forms for Directors, Secretaries, Regis- 
trars, and Officers of Public Companies and other bodies. 


BY GEORGE ENNIS AWO GEORGE FRANCIS MACDANIELENNIS, 


Both of the Middle Temple, Esquires, Barri:ters-at-law. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON & CO,, Royal Exchang.. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 








Prices and Analysts of all the Seoteh Cannels on 
applicatior. 


HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per ton... . . 10,500 cubic feet. 
Illuminating Power .... . 16°4 candles. 
OKO e cas «ois lot . . . 68 per cent. 
For prices, f.o.b. Ship or Delivered by Rail, 
apply to 


THE WALLSEND & HEB3URN COAL COMPANY, LTD., 


B Lombard Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 
RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 














QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALELEITH,N.B. 


Oct. 17, 1893.] 
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HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. 


(Wrought out of Holmside and South 
Moor Collieries.) 


PEESENT production 4000 tons per 

working day. Area of coal about 5000 
acres, including the largest remaining workable 
proportion of pure HUTTON SEAM GAS 
COAL. Analysis of HOLMSIDE GAS COAL 
in bulk as shipped gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas 
per ton, of an Illuminating Power of 163 candles. 
The Sulphur is about 1 per cent., and the Ash 
13 percent. The Coal cokes well, and leaves 
about 70 per cent. of excellent Coke. To show 
the progress of HOLMSIDE COALS, it may be 
mentioned that the quantity carbonized by the 
London Gas Companies in 1885 was about 
200,000 tons; whereas the present consumption 
of HOLMSIDE COALS in London alone is at 

the rate of nearly 
600,000 Toms per Annum. 





Full particulars on application to 
MR. MARK ARCHER, 


HOLMSIDE AND SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NIDDRIE CANNEL 


A FIRST-CLASS CANNEL COAL, 


Yielding a large volume of rich Gas, and fully 
60 per cent. of first-class Coke. 








FOR ANALYSIS, PRICE, AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
APPLY TO 


The Niddrie & Benhar Coal Co., Ltd., 
15, HANOVER STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Telegrams: “ BENHAR, Edinburgh.” 


Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Neweastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 


for 
CANNEL & COAL. 


TS 7 











BOGHEAD 


vb 


« CANNEL. 
Yield of Gasperton. .. . =. » 418,155 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . ..=. =. =» #£$98'22 candles 
Coke per ton , ove 2.6) @ 6 Bie 1,801'88 Ibs, 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL 


Yield of Gas per tom. we eee 10,500 cub. fi 
Illuminating Power ... +. . 16°83 candles 
Coke .c.e eee e ee es e POpercent, 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield ot Gas per ton. ... > 10,500 cub. ft. 
Tlluminating Power .... =. » 416'8 candles, 
Coke". « + 6 66 6 5:8 0,0 @- een Conk 


For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


CoaAL OWNERS, NEWOASTLE-ON- TYNE; 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LoNDoN, W.C, 





JAMES OAKES & Co., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
auD 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
po sae “vy joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPEC CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Nott. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible, 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


Pipes, One to Six inch Bore, keptin Stock. Also a very 
large assortment of all sizes of Bends, T-pieces, and 
Specials ready for despatch on receipt of Order, 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 
TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
66, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, 


BOLDON GAS COALS. 


Worked by THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD., 
Output about 3000 tons per day. 














ANALYsIs— 
Yield of Gas per ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power. . 16:9 Candles. 
Coke. . ... + + 66:7 Coke. 
Sulphur. . . 0°86 Sulphur, 
As . . . . 2°04 Ash. 








Boldon Gas Coals are supplied under 
contract to 


The Gaslight and Coke Company, South 
Metropolitan Gas eat Commercial 
Gas Company, Imperial Continental Gas 
Association, European Gas Company, 
L’Union des Gaz (the Continental Union 
Gas Company), Ipswich Gaslight 
Company, Devonport Gas Company, 
Newcastle Gas ge oe Sunderland Gas 
Company, South Shields Gas Company, 
and to many other Companies at 
and Abroad. 


ome 





For prices, &c., apply to the 


HARTON COAL COMPANY, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. H. PARKINSON, 
FiTTer. 





IT BKITTEL, SHEFFIELD] 


CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES OF ANY 


GF THE PRINCIPAL 


ENGLISH & SCOTCH 
CANNELS. 


REAL SILKSTUNEGAS COAL 


ANALYSIS AND PRICL: 


APPLICATION 


IT B.KVITEL, SHEFFIELD] 


UN 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Brettell’s Estate 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACH BRICKS, LUMPS 
TILBS, and every description of FIRH-BRICKS. 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE OLAY, 
Sarpments PRoMPTLy AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 


AUG. KLONNE, 


DORTMUND (GERMANY). 


REGENERATIVE — PURNAGES. 


Unsurpassed in 
Efficiency, Economy, Durability, and Easy Working 


HMUNTER’S 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


James Hunter, Lesser, MINER, AND SHIPPER OF 
NATURAL IRISH BOG ORE. 


This Estate yields the finest and most uniform 
quality in Ireland ; and the quality is guaranteed. 
Samples and Prices on application. 


11, BAY STREET, PORT GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “Hunter Port Giasacow.” 


Established 1872. 

















THORNLEY GAS GOALS 


WoRKED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON AND COAL COMPANY, Ld. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 


The Analysis made by Messrs. J. and H. T. 
Pattinson, Public Analysts for Northumber- 
land, gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas per ton, 
with an Illuminating Power of 163 Candles 
and 67°3 per cent. of Coke. The following is 
a Working Analysis made of these Coals by 
the Tudhoe and Sunderland Bridge Gas 
Cempany :— 

[copy.] 
TUDHOE AND SUNDERLAND Brincr Gas Company. 


Tudhoe Gas-Works, 
Spennymoor, 

8th June, 1893. 

Messrs. The 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL COMPANY, LTD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

For the last two months we have used 
your THORNLEY GAS COAL exclusively 
at these gas-works; and I have pleasure in 
herewith giving you the actual results 
obtained during the trial. 

Yield of Gas per ton: 10,300 cubic feet. 

Yield of Coke: 133 ewt. 

Illuminating Power of Gas, average of a series 
of tests, 17 Sperm Candles. 
The Coke was of excellent quality. 
The following is a complete ultimate Analysis 








of the Coal. 
Per CENT 
Carbon . . 83:128 
Hydrogen. . ... . 5116 
Oxygen. ~ « 6 aan 
Nitrogen 0-585 
Sulphur 0-620 
Ash ° 3-130 
Water . 0-020 
100-000 
Analysis of the Coke. 
Garbom. ....% « 93°31 
Sulphur 0°61 
LO Pe 5-00 
Moisture . . v. 1:08 
100-00 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
A. B. Cowan, 
Manager. 


For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co. Lo. 


QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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INCLINED RETORTS, CASTINGS AND 


EVERY REQUISITE 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS-WORKS. 
LUMPS, TILES, 


BLOCKS, ac. MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


Special oo “- Intense Fire-Brick Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


( Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


G. WALLER & Go.’s New PATENT Gas EXHAUSTER 


MADE WITH FOUR BLADES, 
To pass 300,000 Cubic Feet per Hour, with or without Engine combined. 


IN USE AND ON ORDER FOR OVER 100 WORKS, 
AND EQUAL TO 


5,340,000 OUBIC FBT PBR HOUR. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 

The Four-Blade Exhauster PASSES 50 PER CENT, MORE PER REVOLUTION than any One or Two 
Blade Exhauster. 

It takes 27 per cent. less power than any Two-Blade Exhauster. 

It gives a steadier Gauge than any other Exhauster. 

One of our 150,000 feet per hour Patent Four-Blade Exhausters passes continuously 180,000 cubic feet 
per hour, driven by a 12-INCH STEAM CYLINDER, No other Maker can give a similar result. 

Model of Patent Exhauster sent for inspection. 

Oldest Makers of Beale Exhausters for over 300 Works. 

Patent Compensating Steam Governor, Special Tar and Liquor Pumps, Gas-Valves. 

Washer-Scrubbers, with WOOD CLUSTERS, and Tar Extractor combined. 


PHENIX ENGINEERING WORKS, 
PARK STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 


HISLOP'S PATENT REGENERATIVE SETTINGS o- GAS- ETORTS. 


Tete ten 
Ty sat 


































ner wt 
tity | 1 ty 







rian 
| 




















SNA SESD SRO 
THESE SETTINGS ARE ADAPTED TO THE “REQUIREMENTS OF ALL GAS COMPANIES AND GAS CORPORATIONS, AND HAVE ALREADY BEEN EXTENSIVELY ADOPTED. THEY 
ARE ERECTED UPON BOTH THE WORKING-STAGE AND SHALLOW-CHAMBER SYSTEMS, AND EQUALLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED IN BOTH GASES. 

THE SETTINGS HAVE ATTAINED TO A MEASURE OF SUCCESS AND POPULARITY QUITE UNEQUALLED BY THAT OF ANY OTHER WITHIN THE SAME 
SPACE OF TIME. THE WORKING RESULTS OBTAINED, AND THE GENERAL SATISFACTION GIVEN, ARE DECLARED IN EVERY CASE TO EXCEED, AND IN 
MOST CASES CONSIDERABLY EXCEED, THE PATENTEE’S GUARANTEE. THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF THE PATENT PRODUCER AND THE 
PATENT CHARGING APPARATUS FOR SAME ARE ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE AND UNRIVALLED, AND ARE THE DELIGHT OF EVERY STOKER; WHILE IN EVERY 

OTHER PARTICULAR THEY SECURE THE HIGHEST RESULTS ATTAINABLE BY ANY REGENERATIVE SYSTEM, AND AT A MINIMUM OF COST. 


Drawings and Specifications are furnished for the complete erection of Ovens, with or without Retort and Bench Mountings, 
or complete erection undertaken if required, and carried out by specially Trained Workmen. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Patentee’s Agents: C. M. HAMILTON, 5, Stewart Street, Shawlands, 
Glasgow; J. E. FISHER, Stourbridge, and from R. F. HISLOP (son of Patentee), Gas- Works, Paisley. 


HISLOP’S PATENT HYDRAULIC MAIN SEAL-REGULATING AND TAR-EXTRACTING VALVE is a Sine qua non 


TO THE SATISFACTORY WORKING OF THE HYDRAULIC MAIN UNDER THE REGENERATIVE AS WELL AS OTHER 
SYSTEMS OF RETORTS. BEING LARGELY ADOPTED, AND AFFORDING THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION. 


SPENT LIMES NO LONGER WASTE PRODUCTS 
Under G. R. HISLOP’S PATENTS. 
All Spent Limes are most effectually, economically, and continuously recovered at from one-third to one-half the cost of New Lime. The results are a 
surprise to all who have inspected the process, and are entirely satisfactory to all now using it, 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Terms from Agents as above, 
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To effect a great saving in 


GAS-FURNACES = <= 
erbyshire GANNISTER BRICKS. 


Derbyshire 
ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., Limited, 


ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


[ONDONDERRY GAS (jOALS 








FROM THE 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Available output up to 5000 tons per day. | | 


Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet per ton of | 
Coal as per analyte by 
Mr. John Pattinson, F.C.S.,F.LS. 
For PRICES AND PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


S. J. DITCHFIELD, 





PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time labour, and ex- 
pense, 

For particulars, 
$s, &c., apply to 
A 10, Inventor and 
SG Patentee, 22, Alwyne 

\§ Road, Canonbury, 

' Loxpox, oll 


Prices are are Reduced. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limite, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JAOCES, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
London Office: 


rice, 
r. E. 











MEIKLEJOHN’S PATENT 


Improved Slide-Valve Anti-Dip. 


Is “—y reliable in action, and requires no atten- 
tion ae the advantages of the Dip and Anti-Dip 
combined 

Is cheap and easily fixed to any form of main. 

Will be found the most efficient appliance of the 
kind yet introduced. 

Further particulars and price from 


C. MEIKLEJOHN, 


GAS-WoRKS, RUGBY. 
(Late N, Meraiesounn, Longwood. 


Tue SILICA FIRE- -BRIGK 


COMPANY; 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, anp CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FOR GAS-FURNACES. 


Trade Mark: “SILICA.” 


These Goods (largely used in Gas, Glass, 
Iron, _ Steel Works) are, on account 
of thei 
GREATER DURABILITY 
Strongly recommended where EXCES- 











SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. | 50, cawNoN sTREET, 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


Miptanp District OrFicE: 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sotz Aaent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 
TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” TELEPHONE No. 200. 


~ Lonvon Disratot OFFice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Souz Acsnrts, 


Tucnenavine Ratenee: ‘PARKER LONDON.” 


GASHOLDERS 


A Four-Lift Gasholder, nearly 200 feet high and 8 million cubic feet 
capacity, has been recently erected by us for The Gaslight and 
Coke Company, London. 


PURIFIERS ; 
PURIFYING MACHINES; 


CO. AND TAR-EXTRACTING WASHERS; SCRUBBERS; 


SULPHATE «SULPHUR PLANT; 
PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT MOUTHPIECES; 


LIFTING APPARATUS; CENTRE AND FOUR-WAY VALVES; 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WECK’S PATENT CENTRE-VALVE. 


PATENT TAR PLANT; CONDENSERS; 
SLIDH-VALVBS;s TAR-BURNALRS, &., &. 
wood SIEVES. 


C. & W. WALKER, 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEAR NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE; 


10, Finsbury Square, London. 


SFORTRESS DONNINGTON, SALOP.” “FORTRESS UWONDON."-—Telegraphia. 


=.c.| SIVE HEATS haveto be maintained. 
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ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E., 
General Superintendent ¢ Chief Engineer, 
The United Gas Improvement Company, U.S.A, 


HUMPHREYS 


A. G. GLASGOW. M.E., 
Late General Inspector, 
The United Gas Improvement Company, U.S.A. 


& GLASGOW, 


Contracting Engineers for Water Gas Plant, 


9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





LIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Olay Company, Ltd, 
sa, WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS 
Near LEEDS, 


4 Have confidence in drawing the special | 

ial attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the fol. 
ay — Sal lowing advantages of their Retorts:— 

1, Peeey eerie, preventing adhesion of 


a, ee ee oe 


Unit in thicknes¢, ensuring 
° ne and Contraction, ry 


WIL 










PATENT 


MACHINEMADE GAS. “Eg 
GAS wo WATER PIPES 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURED BY THH 


CLAY CROSS COMPANY, 
CHESTERFIELD. 











TRADE TELEGRAMS: LONDON AGENTS: 
oxo “JACKSON” BECK & Co.,, 
MARK. CLAY OROSS. 130, QT; SUFFOLK ST., S.E. 








nas JIASSEY, & WARWER'S 


IMPROVED 


Sulphate of Ammonia Apparatus. 


The most successful and approved Apparatus known 
up to the present time. 








FOR REFHRENOES, PARTICULARS, THSTIMONIALS, AND PRICE 
APPLY TO 


GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER, 
ENGINEERS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


The Apparatus has been supplied to the following Firms— 
BURT BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING. 
CHANCE BROTHERS, OLDBURY (Four Arranatvs), 








BUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN. 
NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 
ANIMAL CHARCOAL CO., Limited, SHADWELL, 

WM. BUTLER & CO., BRISTOL. 

KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge, 


And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 


ILKESTON, BURY. CHORLEY. 
WIDNES. BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN. 
HALIFAX. MARKET HARBRO’. | CHESTER. 
ALTRINCHAM. PRESCOT. —— SHIELDS. 
DENTON. SOWERBY BRIDGE, | a 

ST. ALBANS. LEICESTER. BOURNEMOUTH. 
DUKINFIELD, DARWEN. BALFORD, 
NORTHWICH. NELSON, 

HUDDERSFIELD. ORMSKIRK. Wameeon COURT. 











JONAS DRAKE & SON, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES 
“ DRAKESON, MALIFAX.” 
“ECLAIRAGE, LONDON ” 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
CONTRACTORS, 
IRONFOUNDERS, 











BUILDERS AND ERECTURS OF 
EVERY DESORIPTION OF OVENS, 
BENCHES, KILNS, FURNACES, &c. 


INCLINED RETORTS 








TELEPHONE No. 48. 
HALIFAX EXCHANGE. 


RETORT SETTERS, 
FURNACE BUILDERS 
ETC., ETC. 








REGENERATOR AND GENERATOR 
FURNACES ON DRAKE'S, FRITH’S, 
SIEMENS’S, KLONNE’S, HASSE’S, 
VALON’S, SOMERVILLE’S, 
PONSARD’S and other Principles. 


GASEOUS FIRING A SPECIALTY. 


RETORT SETTING IN ALL ITS PRINCIPLES AND BRANCHES. 


BENCHES FITTED UP COMPLETE. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON OFFICE: 
60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


OVENDEN, 


HALIFAX. 
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R. & J. DEMPSTER. 


GAS PLANT WORKS, 
NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER. 


Makers of every kind of Gas Apparatus and Structural Ironwork. 











Sole Licensees of 


SPIRAL-GUIDED GASHOLDERS, 


WHEREBY COSTLY GUIDE-FRAMING IS DISPENSED WITH. 





The following holders have been already erected, or are now in 
course of construction, upon this System :— 


rr . 60ft. Oin. diam. by 20ft. Oin. deep. 
99 jolt oon Be & oe a eee 40ft. Oin. 9 18ft. Oin. ” 
99 eee % teuke “en & Ge Se Be 45ft. Oin. ” 10ft. Oin. 93 
Single-Lift, prepared for telescoping 50ft. Oin. 9 18ft. Oin. ,, 
9 ” 9 58ft. Oin. 9 20ft. Oin. ” 
9 ” ” 8Oft. Oin. ” 2O0ft. Oin. ” 
Single-Lift $f a SO ROT RR Te Bed 16ft. Oin. 9 10ft. Oin. 9 
“ a ae ee ee %9 18ft. Oin. __s,, 
Twos 2 6 6 tt tte 35ft. Oin. 9 12ft. Oin. __,, 
Single-Lift alos ee“) Se & es 16ft. Oin. ” 15ft. Oin. ”9 
SO ree a ll % 24ft. Oin. ;, 
” Reh ie Ore eee are kk eee 79ft. Oin. 9 23ft. 4in. 9 
99 A ee Or er a ee 20ft. Oin. ” 10ft. Oin. 9 
Single- eee ey ty ee ee of ES 50ft. Oin. ” 14ft. Oin. ” 
Three-Lift. . o oe ee 90ft. Oin. ” 20ft. Oin. ry) 
Addition of third Lifts (two) - « » « 1OQft, Oin. %9 28ft. Oin. ,, 
Three-Lift. .. . . «. + «+ 100ft. Oin. ” 24ft. Oin. 
A ee oe ee ee 100ft. Oin. 9 3Oft. Oin. ” 
. 50ft. Oin. 99 20ft. Oin. ” 
Single -Lift, prepared for telescoping 6O0ft. Oin. 9 20ft. Oin. 
- 60ft. Oin. %9 20ft. Oin. 
Addition of — ‘Lift - ci mee iii as %9 22ft. Oin. ,, 
Single- cf ee D SOft. Oin. ” 20ft. Oin. ” 
99 prepared for telescoping . 74ft. Oin. 99 20ft. Oin. 
. ? ee . 89ft. Sin. 99 15ft. Gin. =» 
_ ee ee ee ee 115ft. 6in. ” 24ft. Oin. ” 
Single-Lift. ..-.-.---+-+-+ ++ T2ft. Oin. % 18ft. Oin. 
99 sa kk en SO a a aad Sees 35ft. Oin. ” 12ft. Oin. 9 
eee. os 8 le te RN Oe 100ft. Oin. ” 24ft. Oin. ” 
9 Or ee ee ee le ey, 132ft. Qin. 93 Sl1ft. Oin. ” 





The reader’s attention is invited to the fact that our position as Makers of 

SPIRAL-GUIDED GASHOLDERS THE SAFEST AND BEST 

of the several types of Columnless Gasholders, has not been modified by any 
recent adjustment of legal proceedings. 


Telegraphic Address: “SCRUBBER MANCHESTER.” 
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IMPORTANT TO ENGINEERS AND GAS COMPANIES. 
K NEW CARBURETTOR FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 


The Carburettors have been doing practical work for the past two years ; in many cases doing all the enrichment without 
the use of Cannel or other rich Coals. The South Metropolitan Gas Company have these Enrichers at all their Stations. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company have had them in use at some of their principal Works for two years past ; and several more are 
now being fixed at their other Stations. The Carburettors are also in tise at several Suburban and Provincial Gas 
Companies’ Works. 








FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in pounds of sperm, 820°80. Very free from impurities. 
Telegrams: “ATLAS SHEFFIRID.” 


TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “ ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.’ EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1756. 


GASEOUS FIRING Sa J. &H. opus, 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


RETORT- ay Sener 2 coer 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, FOR THE ERECTION oF GAS ano WATER WORKS 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. COMPLETE, and FoR EXTENSIONS and RENEWALS. 


THE HORSELEY 00. LTD. ny = TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~~ BAS HOLDERS & GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS. VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Etc. 





















22024 LS : 


WORKS AND HEAD OFFIOR; 
TIPTON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


STRUCTURAL IRON 


and STEEL WORK, 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11, VICTORIA ST., 
WESTMINSTER. 





athe tis. - 
ee ee A . “ 


BRIDGES,| 


PRINTS TSS 





ROOFS, 


ELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES; 
“HORSELEY, TIPTON.” 


aft rae 8 sit ia a a ae E ‘a v AY ! = 
PIERS, ETC. it: NP | eae | Tk so a A Ig) “GALILEO, LONDON.” 
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IRISH OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
RIKY’S OXIDE (formerly worked by Messrs. Stanley and Olphert). 


THE LARGEST SUPPLY OF OXIDE IN HAND OF ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD. 
Purity and Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed. 


Rixy anv Co. can supply the above at a much lower rate than any other firm 
in the trade, being owners of the property where it is found. No Middleman or 
Agent receives a profit. 

SAMPLE AND PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


Address JOHN RIKY AND CO., Killygordon, County Donegal; and 
193, Great Brunswick St., Dublin. Telegrams: “ RIKY, KILLYGORDON.”’ 


HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


eae eee 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASSHOUSE POTS AND CRUCIBLES OF EVERY KIND 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


OSLER, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS 7 
OF GASELIERS ¥ 
in GLASS ano METAL. 


Gas-Bags for Mains. 

























High-Water Boots, Woollen Miners’ Jackets, 





Delivery and Suction Hose, Gutta-Percha Acid Bottl ivi 
Bands, Woven Canvas Hose for Fire-Engines, Wedge me F ay So 
Air and Water Beds for Invalids, Oil Tarpauling Coats, Trousers, Hats, &c ; 
Squeegees for cleansing Pavements, &c., Billiard and Bagatelle Gush, 
Tricycle Tyres, Leather Hose, Cotton Waste, Engine Cloths, Oils. &o., 
India-rubber Water roof Garments for Walking, Driving, or Sporting 
Wear, Diving and ading Dresses, Printers’ Blankets, Iron Wheels and 
Rollers covered with India-rubber. Stokers’ Gloves, 14s. per dozen, 


Write for Price List to 
THOMAS BUGDEN, Manufacturer, 
116 &118, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 


JOSEPH GLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd, 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Offices & Depéts: 
Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 


WHARVES NOS. 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 
GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. 



















Have been made 
in large quantities 


LIVERPOOL: for the last twelve 
16, Lightbody Street, years; and during the 
whole of that time, have 

LEEDS: 


been in regular use at most 
Queen Street. 


cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 


RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas- Works. 






LEEDS, 
MAKE 


RETORT LIDS 


OF ALL FORMS AND SHAPES 
IN IRON OR STEEL 


BY SPECIAL HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY, | 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The Climax of Regenerative Gas Lighting !! 
. 6 THE ' 
“VERTMARGHE’ 


A 280-CANDLE POWER 
PLAIN IRON LAMP, 


55/- 


LIGHT for LIGHT 
less than half the price of any other 
Regenerative Lamp. 
Manufactured in England by 


HENRY ({REENE & SONS, 


153 & 155, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


PARTICULARS AND Pricks FREE. AGENTS WANTED, 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS, 
22, COLEMAN ST., LONDON, E.C., 


Manufacturers of 











\ 









CLASS 
A 














ALL REQUISITES FOR STREET LIGHTING. 


HIGH-POWER LANTERNS FOR 
REFUGES & OPEN SPACES. 


IMPROVED STREET-LAMP 
REGULATORS AND LAMP TAPS. 


ie) VAUXHALL, 


FLAT-FLAME GOVERNOR BURNERS, 


Suitable for FACTORIES, OFFICES, and all Open Lights 
at 15s. per dozen. 


PATENT LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES. 
COLUMNS for GAS or ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 











Works: 18, STEPHEN STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
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W. PARKINSON & CO. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED FIRM IN THE TRADE. 


ORDINARY WET METERS 


IN CAST-IRON CASES. 


Work with very little friction. Will stand very 
high pressures. Cannot possibly be shut off by sud- 
den increase of pressure, the Float being affected by 
Outlet Gas only. Allow for loss of water by evapora- 
tion without materially affecting the registration or 
shutting off the gas. Unexcelled for simplicity of 
construction, excellence of workmanship, or accuracy 
in registration. 


COMPENSATING METERS 


IN TINNED OR CAST-IRON CASES. 


The Slow-Spoon Compensator has been in extensive 
use for many years; it maintains an unvarying water- 
line without appreciable friction, and provides a large 
reserve of water. The Float arrangement allows 
=—-. sudden or excessive pressure on the Inlet without 
t affecting the working of the Meter or extinguishing 
the Lights. 


These Meters are unsurpassed for accuracy of registra- 
tion. The cases are made of the best Charcoal Tin 
Plates; and each part of the Meter is stamped by 
special Machinery to ensure uniformity and exactness 
in construction. The Diaphragms are all of the 
best Persian Sheep Skins, carefully selected and the 
brasswork and smaller fittings are of superior 























workmanship. 
COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 10, MAWSON’S CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
r.ONI DON, | PIRMINGHAM.|MANCHESTER. 
Telegraphic Address: “INDEX.” Telegraphic Address : “GAS-METERS.” Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION.” 


[See also Advt. p. 710. 
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